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Ladics and Gentlemen of the Associution: 
For some reason, I know not what, it has 
been customary for the President of this 


Association to make an annual address | 


cn matters pertaining to our educational 
affairs, Iam,as well as you, daily en- 
gaged in the arduous duties of our com- 
mon profession, vexed with all its trifling 
and important cares, having the same 
anxious trials and fears that harass you, 
having but little time for thought and 
calm meditation with all the multifarious 
work of the school-room, but little time 
for extensive and varied reading and pro- 
found investigation, and, therefore it were 
as fit that I should seek instruction from 
you, as speak to you, concerning the sub- 
jects that have a vital interest for us all. 
True, [have had experience through years 
of labor, of trial and anxious effort and 
endeavor, but experience is not always 
conclusive evidence of superiority and 
of progression, and may not in every 
one’s case illumine the pathway yet un- 
trodden. 

Experience should be combined with 
study, with observation, and with reflec. 
tion, in order that ene may speak with 
authority. Experience should make one 


wise and cautious, should give one new 
views of 


1 


his work, should enable Lim the 


better to adapt means to ends, and 
strengthen his hands and his heart tor 
lthe task before him. Experience is the 
best of teachers, if one listen to her, stern 
and authoritative instruction. 

| Though but ill qualified by experience, 
| yet Ihave thought that I could not bet- 
|ter answer your expectations than by 
speaking on some points of our educa- 
tional affairs in this State. In passing, I 
think I may safely say that the past has 
been a year of prosperity. 

The light which Prof. Pickard, a year 
ago assured us was breaking in our east- 
ern horizon, is kindling its orient beams 
with greater splendor, promising to send 
beginant rays into all the State. Our me- 
tropolitan city has appropriated for her 
public schools the coming year $160,000, 
raised the salaries of many of her teach. 
ers and increased the salary of her City 
Superintendent one thousand doilars, and 
has taken and is taking other important 
steps in the organization and the manage- 
ment of her schools that promise great 
advance. To that rising light, let us ery 
all hail! 

The Graded schools have been doing 
their customary good work, the Normal 
schools have moved in line, the Institutes 
have been unusually successful, the Acad- 
emies and the Colleges have been thriving, 
and the University has suffered no loss, 
being efficient in all its departments from 
the head throughout. The SchoolJournal 








has increased its circulation and useful- 
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ness. The rural dist: 
sarnestly their part of the work. The 
fourth Normal school building is under 
contract and in about a year wiil be open 
for the reception of students, and so all 
along the line there have been successful 
operations, while men are seriously con- 
templating new fields of conquest, new 
fields of glory 

Men are discussing our higher educa- 
tional wants, and are trying to discover 
how these higher educational wants can 
be supplied, and though all mey not 
agree as to the manner of the supply, sure 
it is that some way will be devised. A 
bill for the establishment of County Acad- 
emies passed the Assembly at the last 
session of the Legis lature—a very signif: 
icant fact. 

From this brief review we may see that 
the year, on the whole, has been a prcs- 
perous one. 

There are things, hoy 
mand our careful attention. The super- 
vision of schools is one of them. The 
subject has been discussed from time to 
time by this body, but no well defined 
plan has been unanimously agreed upon, 
while the County Superintendcy holds 
its position by a feeble tenure. It has 
been demonstrated beyond controversy 
that where there is the most efficient su- 
pervision, the schools furnish the most 
satisfactory results and are conducted 
with the greatest economy. The result 
is unity of purpose and of action. Bet- 
ter classification is secured, each grade 


wever, which de. 


having its own distinctive work, better 
methods of teaching are adopted, time 


and teaching force are economized, bet- 

ter teachers are employed, and the whole 
school economy is greatly improved. 
The supervisor should, however, be a 
man of energy, of persistence, of tact, | 
thoroughly versed in didactics, school | 
systems, architecture, sanitary 
measures and in everything pertaining to 
the organization and the management of 
schools. Heshould be clothed with suf- 
ficient power to carry out his plans, and 


school 


ricts have been doing | qualifications 





should have a voice in the selection of 


his subordinates, 


isors With the 


Whether we have supery 
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named, I leave you to 
judge. 

Some are farmers, some clergymen, 
some lawyers, some physicians, some 
politicians, some teachers, who have had 
indifferent success as such, and some are 
teachers of marked success and adorn 
their calling, laying broad and deep foun- 
dations capable of sustaining a noble 
superstructure. Whether we should have 
a town or a county system of supervision 
I will not take upon me to say. 

It seems to me that the subject should 
be thoroughly and carefully canvassed 
in the light of theory, of observation, and 
of experience, to the end that some way 
may be found whereby our schools may 
have more thorough supervision than 
they now receive. 

Another subject which will occupy 
your care at the present meeting, is that 
of intermediate schools. <A link is want- 
ing in our educational system which can 
be supplied only by schools intermediate 
to the common schools and the colleges. 
This link wanting, the existing grades 
are now required to do work not properly 
in their sphere. The Normal Schools 

cannot meet this want. The city High 
Schools, as now organised, can meet 
scarcely more than the wants of the 
cities, but by more thorough organiza- 
tion their sphere of usefulness might, 
perhaps, be greatly enlarged. The New 
England Academy cannot supply our 
wants. The New England Academy was 
a private denominational school, having 
in view classical instruction principally. 
They are ail dying out and giving place 
to High Schools, except such as have an 
ample supply of funds. These Interme- 
diate Schools must be established on a 
popular basis, so as to be Common Schools. 
No others will be successful. Their cur- 
riculum of study must be adapted to the 
wants of the whole community. The 
New England Academies grew out of the 
educational wants of the time in which 
they sprung up, but they are yielding to 
advancing ideas. 

New England 
manufacturing community, 
ultural State, and hence the 


is a commercial and 
Visconsin is 
cur- 


au agric 
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riculum that might suit them might not 
in all respects suit us. While we may 
derive many good suggestions from New 
England in reference to school economy, 
still our educational arrangements must 
be adapted to our special case. We must 
educate our own teachers, our own arti- 
sans, and our own business and profes- 
sional men. To this end these schools 
must be organized, and in arranging their 
plan of study we must remember that all 
who attend on them are not to be poets 
and philosophers, all are not to be schol- 
ars, all are not to be statesmen and pro- 
fessional men, but are to be engaged in 
every department of manual as well as 
intellectual labor. I hope the discussion 
will take a wide range and be such as 
shall enlighten our people on this very 
important subject. 

It forms no part of my plan to discuss 
the Normal Schools and the University. 
They are doing a good work and will ad- 
just themselves to their distinctive spheres 
of labor in due time. And here I am led 
to speak on a subject that has forced itself 
from time to time on my attention. I 
refer to the restless impatience of our 
western people for immediate and tangi- 
ble results. 

Ifmind were something as easily shaped 
as wood and stone, we might, perhaps, be 
justified in our impatience. But institu. 
tions are of slow growth. Civilization 
advances slowly, sometimes making ap- 
parently rapid strides, and then receding 
with quick rebound. When will this re- 
bound come with us in our educational 
matters? We must make slow but sure 
progress, fortifying every position won, 
not moving more rapidly than the people 
follow. Wisconsin is scarce? fifty years 
old, while New England is two hundred 
and fifty. Our people las been largely 
migratory, and is not homogeneous; in 
New England it is stationary and homo- 
geneous, New England institutions can- 
not be transplanted to our State intact— 
ho more can German and Norwegian 





institutions. Institutions of our own | 
must be established by ourselves suited | 


t sy ene} } 11 | 
to our society and wants, and they will] 
be slow in their growth and cannot be | 


a 


forced. The difficulty with our Univer- 
sity was the legitimate result of this 
forcing, endeavoring to transplant a full 
fledged New England College or German 
University to Wisconsin, a State yet in 
its infancy. The result was an inevitable 
failure, and the men engaged in that en- 
terprise were held responsible for what 
was absolutely beyond their control. 

Our New England fathers did not and 
could not transplant English institutions 
to New England shores in all their full- 
ness and perfection. Those early fathers 
had a long contest with unreclaimed na- 
ture and uncivilized man, and the institu- 
tious of their founding had along and 
severe struggle for life. With some of 
their educational institutions, that strug- 
gle is not yet ended, while others are on 
a firm basis. It should be a matter of 
joy and gratitude with us, that with our 
people, made up ef so many nationalities, 
we have made the progress we have. 
Greater obstacles meet us than met the 
New England fathers in some respects. 
They all had the same national spirit, had 
been reared under the same national in- 
fluences. Not so with us. We have a 
population from many different States of 
the Union, from Canada, from Ireland, 
Scotland, England, Wales, Scandinavia, 
and nearly every European State, all hav- 
ing their local and national prejudices, 
nationa! thought and national spirit, and 
all this to be brought into one harmoni- 
ous body politic. It would be strange 
indeed if they would all at once act har- 
moniously upon a given policy, and, 
therefore, out of this heteroreneous mass 
must rise new institutions suited to our 
time and our people. These institutions 
will not and should not be, of mush-room 


| growth. 


When our Colleges and the University 
have a large and influential body of 
Alumni, they will become strong, and 
when they become strong and send out 
an influence corresponding to their 
strength, the Normal, High and Primary 
schools will feel that influence for good, 
for they are the streams, of which the 
Colleges and the University are the per- 
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This impatience which we witness on | The universal breaking up of the rela- 
all hands leads to rash measures, produces tion between boards and teachers at the 
weakness, retards our progress and is li-! end of the yar and in some places at the 
able to destroy. It leads to a want of|end of the term, is a most pernicious 
confidence and frankness between boards | custom. Thereby the efficiency of our 
and teachers, to a distrust of much of the | teachers.is weakened, I really believe, 
teaching force with which we cannot at| not less than twenty-five per cent. Time 


present dispense. This material we must 
use, bidding every man God-speed, dis- 
paraging no man’s work that he is per- 
forming to the best of his ability and 
from conscientous convictions of duty. 
We should be charitable in our judg- 
ments, encouraging in our words, always 
extending the right hand of fellowship to 
out colaborers, and always jealous of the 
rights, the prerogatives and the dignity 
of our profession. Out of this impa- 
tience rise in great measure, the frequent 
changes of teachers which we witness in 
all our cities and villages from year to 
year and from term to term. Were the 
Professors in our Colleges, east and west, 
held to the same strict accountability as 
the teachers in our graded schools and 
their usefulness determined by the per- 
centage of scholarship of their pupils, it 
would be difficult to fill the chairs with 
respectable men. The broad results of a 
man’s usefulness cannot be expressed in 
percentages. Sometimes a man who ob- 
tains low percentages, may be laying the 
foundation of character in his pupils that 
will stand the wear and tear of active 
life, that will withstand every temptation, 
engage in no salary grab or Credit Mo- 
biliers, that may swear to one’s own dis- 
advantage and yet not change. 

So, too, aman who secures high per- 
centages and stern discipline may be the 
man who is working the moral ruin of 
his pupils. Character is as important as 


/ will not allow me to point out all the 
| consequential evils. Every teacher is in 
'a state of doubt and uncertainty, his 
| courage is dampened, his ardor cooled, 
he is robbed of his manliness and inde- 
pendence, his honest convictions are sti- 
fled, and he is divested of his efficiency 
as an educator. The whole thing is 
wrong, viewed in whatever light you 
please, and I call upon every teacher in 
the State to protest against it as unworthy 
the high vocation wherewith he is called. 
Until this is corrected we are not a pro- 
fession, we are hirelings. And that I may 
not be misunderstood I wish to say here 
that I mean these remarks as no reflection 
on Boards of Education. It is no more 
their fault than it is the fault of the com- 
munity. Our Boards of Education are 
| edtitled to our lasting gratitude for the 
/immense amount of useful labor they 
have done in the northwest in behalf of 
common schools, in building school 
houses, securing sites, procuring means 
of illustration, employing teachers, adopt- 
ing text-books, watching over the schools, 
settling difficulties between teachers and 

patrons, and enforcing discipline, and 

this, too, without compensation, without 
thanks, amid fault-finding, unjust criti- 
cism as well as charges of dishonesty 

and incompetency. These boards, I re- 
peat, are entitled to the lasting gratitude 

of our people, and far be it from me, 

| here on this public occasion, to detract 














learning, integrity, as distinguished in-.} one iota from their just claims to consid- 
tellectnal attainments. Every man and / eration, while I condemn a custom that 
woman loves Washington not for his is no less a disgrace than it is an injury 
splendid talents, for they were far inferior to our profession, and to the cause of pop- 
to those of Burr and Hamilton, but for | ular education. 

his sublime moral courage, his unyield-| It is not now a question for discussion 


ing integrity and his disinterested and | whether public schools shall be main- 
self-sacrificing patriotism. A man’s un-! tained, but what is the true function of 
conscious influence on his pupils in form. | 
ing their characters cannot be expressed 
in percentages. 


| the several grades, and what shall be their 
'economy’? How shall the educational 
fabric be adjusted so that there shall be 
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harmony among all the parts and each 


perform its true function? How shall 
the antagonism between the private insti- 
tutions and the public schools be remov- 
ed so that all may work for a common 
end without conflict? These are ques- 
tions pressing for consideration. 

There is a danger to which we are lia- 


ar 


ble and into which we shail run in our 
hot haste unless we exercise care. There 


7 


is a danger that higher 


ucation may be made too cheap and | 


and technical ed- | 
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| 


| 


} 


thereby become a curse instead of a) 
BieMenng: Man by nature is physically | 
lazy, and so he struggles with an effort 


worthy of a glorious cause, to avoid man- 

ual labor, and there is therefore a general | 
the intellectual fields of 

and the State by breaking down the bar- 

ri obstacles in the 

way of obtaining higher education, fos- 

effort to avoid 


rush for labor, 


‘rs and removing the 


_ 


1courages th 
manual labor. 

Most of the men who have risen to em- 
inence and left their impress on the insti- 
tutions of their age and country, have 
been men who from early childhood, con- 
tended with poverty, ‘made their way 
through the crowd that closed up against 
them, over the rich and proud that with 


ters and er Lis 


armed heel would crush them, bafted 
poverty and want, and finally stood up in 





the serene majesty of the soul acknowl. | 


edged chiefs and leaders of their x 
noblemen, with the patent of their nobil- 
ity written not on parchment, but with 
God's own hand on their hearts.” They 
were dandled in the lap of luxury 
nor carried to their proud eminence 
They are glorious 


not 


flowry beds of ease. 
I seriously question the pol- 
the State breaks down the 
wuces ‘ rat must be overcome 
to obtain higher and technica 
educat! She may spread the table 
With viands rare, but Iet the student pay 
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for what he receives. 


und, 


ing on delicate gro but such are my 
convictions. 
In proportion as the higher education | 
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filled with men of third and fourth rate 
ability, obtaining a precarious livelihood 
and consequently not obtaining it by 
honorable means. It might be interest- 
ing to inquire how much of our modern 
corruption grows out of our cheap edu- 
cation. And it is an interesting question, 
too, whether education should be accu- 
mulated as in Germany or ramen 
asin America. We claim the latter as ¢ 
self-evident truth. The tendency of our 
age and country is a leveling tendency 
but the trouble is we level by lopping off 
all heads that rise above the general ay- 
erage as well as by raising those that ar 
below. There is a proposition to make 
tuition free in the University. hope 
before that step is taken there may be a 
calm discussion in regard to the conse- 
quences of the step. Wemust avoid wild 
extremes even in education. I have no 
sympathy with communism nor with any- 
thing bordering upon it. And it may be 
2 question whether there may not be such 
a thing as communism in matters of 
higher education. 

Since we last met in convention a great 
void has been made in our profession by 
the death of the great teacher of modern 
times. Perhaps no man since Bacon has 
done to advance the cause of 
science and knowledge among menas 
Louis Ag and “it would be a strange 


i 





T 


so much 


ssiz, 





neglect of a beautiful and approved cus- 
tom” if this association “should give no 
formal expression to her gricf in the 


common sorrow nor find one affectionate 


}and grateful leaf to set in the garland 
with which the scientific world has bound 


on | 





the brow of its child—the mightiest de- 
parted.’ What enthusiasm he inspired, 
vhat conceptions he formed, what fields 
of thought and investigation he opened 
admiring eyes, and in the full 
meridian of his glory and the plenitude 
of his power he was cut off in the midst 
in hearts sorrow 


to 


our 


of his labor, and our 


and “ exultation are contending for mas- 
tery as in the bosom of the desolated pa- 
rent whose grief would not hinder him 

from exclaiming, ‘I would exchange my 
| dea ud son for any living one of christen- 
dom.’ Yes, “this sun of science is set, 
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but there will ever remain in his sky, the 
sunset glory of his undying fame.” 

I come now to the saddest part of the 
task you have assigned me. 
respecter of persons. He approaches the 
abode of the rich and the cottuge of the 
poor with the same unrelenting power, 
bringing the same imperious message. 
During the year he has laid his icy hand 
on one of our number, the efficient and 
honored Principal of the Oshkosh High 
School, Prof. Arthur Everett, who was 
suddenly summoned in the midst of his 
labor, in the dawn of an early manhood. 
To know Mr. Everett was to love him, to 
see his devotion and earnestness was to 
honor him. Mr. Agassiz we mourn for 
his “more distant and more genera! titles 
to fame and remembrance,” but of Mr. 
Everett, we come his cherishing broth- 
ers, “to own a Closer tie, to indulge a re- 
membrance more fond,” for he was our 
immediate and beloved colaborer. Side 
by side we have labored, sympathizing 
with each other and taking sweet council 
together. How much will he be missed 
in that home where he was the affection- 
ate husband and father, by his confiding 
pupils, in the social circle, in the com- 
munity of which was an honored 
member, by his immediate fellow teach- 
ers and in our educational gatherings, 
“where his form seems ever to stand and 
his tones to linger.” Tlus we, too, must 
one by one be carried to our final resting 
place, “passing away, passing away, like 
the pride of the wave’ passing from 
mortal view to take on immortality. 

But I am extending my remarks to an 
unreasonable length and trespassing on 
your patience. There are many things 
of which it would be proper to speak on 
an occasion like this. I might speak of 
the past and the present usefulness of this 
body of teachers. I might read off a 
long catalogue of names that have been 
enrolled in our records during the last | 
twenty-one years, which are names of 
pride, not to us alone but to all who work | 
in the cause of popular education. I will 
not read off the inventory of our jewels, 
Some are still laboring in the good cause 
in this and other States, some 


1 
ie 


a 
a 





Death is no | 





| promotion by and by. 


land ne 3 as are within reach will not 
have gone | us 
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into other departments of toil, and some 


have closed their labors on earth and laid 


them down in their last sleep and their 
works do follow them. 

In this annual gathering may we gain 
new inspiration, new and loftier views of 
the teacher’s profession, renew our assur- 
ances of sympathy and regard for one 
another, and by these exercises be enabled 
to return to our several fields of labor 
with increased devotion, and better pre- 
pared for the service to which our lives 
have been consecrated. 


ee 

PREPARATION IN VACATION.—The trav- 
els and recreations of vacation should 
not wholly shut the duties of the future 
out of mind. The faithful teacher will 
take pleasure, even in periods of rest, in 
gathering material for class-room use, and 
in devising plans for professional im- 
provement. The opportunities of travel 
and visiting will furnish many facts and 
principles that may be used in illustra. 
tion of school lessons; and all should Le 
carefully treasured in note-books and 
memory. The experience of the last 
year has, very likely, indicated branches 
of study or methods of instruction in 
which the teacher is weak; and the cool 
mornings of many summer days may 
profitably be given to a review of these 
matters, and to general reading of popu- 
lar science, history, travels, and other 
literature not remotely related to our 
work. A single dollar to “Zhe Tribune, 
New York City,” will bring back, in a 
huge package of the famous Tribune Er- 
tras, enough good reading of the freshest 
and best scientific lectures, etc., for the 
whole summer. Some excellent work 
may also be done, by way of review of 
all common-school branches, upon the 
lists of questions prescribed for the ex- 
amination of teachers, and which are 
easily procurable from the County Super- 
intendents or in educational magazines 
land reports. Teachers who need nothing 
|in review may well break ground in some 
| new study, which shall prepare them for 


Of course, attend- 
ance upon su ich professional conventions 


be neglected. —Mic/ 


stn Teacher. 


























ARE THE NORMAL SCHOOLS LOCAL? 





BY PROF. A. SALISBURY, WHITEWATER. 





It is often charged against the Normal 
Schools of the State, that they are local 
in their influences, of service only to the 
territory in their immediate vicinity, and 
so the means of an unfair or partial dis- 
tribution of the public funds. This state- 
ment is so often made and repeated by 
those whose general intelligence gives 
weight to their sayings, that it seems 
really needful that a few facts be placed 
within their reach. Indeed, in ali our 
discussions of educational policy, there 
is nothing so much needed as proven 
facts on which to ground our arguments 
and opinions; and it is not often that the 
facts are so accessible and undeniable as 
in the present instance. 

Assuming that the Whitewater Normal 
School is not exceptional, but that what 
is true of it is true of the others in about 
the same degree, I will give a few statis- 
tics derived from a careful examination 
of its records. 

This school has now been in operation 
six years, with an aggregate of 770 dif- 
ferent pupils and an average annual en- 
rollment of 210 pupils belonging strictly 
to the Normal department. 

Whitewater is so located that a circle 
drawn about it as a center with a radius 
of twenty-five miles, would include nearly 
the whole of Walworth, Rock, and Jeffer- 
son counties, with half of Waukesha and 
a corner of Dane; with such towns as 
Janesville, Stoughton, Fort Atkinson, 
Lake Mills, Watertown, Oconomowoc, 
Eagle, Palmyra, Elkhorn, Geneva, Dela- 
van, and Clinton within the circle. 

What share of the school’s membership 
ought to come from outside the region 
described ? 

During the first year of the school’s 
existence, 58 out of 172 pupils, or about 
34 per cent, came from beyond the limits 
designated. 

In the years since, the proportion of 
pupils from a distance has slowly but 
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outside this circle with a 50 mile diam- 
eter in the most thickly settled portion of 
the State; while but 24 per cent have 
Wiitewater as their post-office, many of 
these living from five to ten miles away. 

During the past year, 25 counties have 
been represented, including such distant 
ones as Crawford, La Crosse, Pierce, and 
Marathon; while eight pupils come from 
the States of Illinois, Iowa, New York, 
and Pennsylvania. The proportion of 
academic pupils from abroad is also con- 
siderabie. 

Of the 51 graduates of the school, but 
31 resided within the 25 mile limit, the 
proportion being almost precisely the 
same as in the general membership. 

But there are other considerations quite 
as important as the residence of pupils. 
The office of the Normal Schools is not 
to furnish a liberal education to the youth 
of the State, but to provide teachers for 
its schools; and they are to be adjudged 
local or general in their influences ac- 
cording to the distribution of the teach- 
ers that they send forth. Let us apply 
this test. 

Of the 36 graduates of the Whitewater 
school previous to the late commence- 
ment, three, for various reasons, have not 
been teaching during tie past year, eight 
have taught in this part of the State, while 
twenty-five have taught in places at a dis- 
tance and wiiely separated. 

Of the 15 just graduated, perhaps three- 
fourths will teach in places from 50 to 
200 miles away. The same genera! dis- 
tribution of workers is to be seen among 
the undergraduates, especially those who 
have passed over the first half of the 
course of study. 

There is little reason to doubt, as al- 
ready intimated, that the other Normal 
Schools can make as good, or perhaps 
even a better showing in these directions. 
If this be so, what becomes of the asser- 
tion that the Normal Schools are local ? 

But their influence does not end even 
here. If not yet the strong fortresses, 





| they are at least the conspicuous look-out 
| 


steadily increased up to. the year just | 


closed, the average for the whole six years | 
being just 40 per cent of pupils living | 


stations of our educational! field; and the 
influence they exert, upon the standards 


and methods of instruction, is by no 
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means confined to their own membership. 
The atmosphere which they greatly help 
to create is as regardless of boundari¢s 
as the air of heaven 
ec ee 
QUESTIONS AS TO NORMAL SCHOOLS, 





BY A TEACHER. 





Will the people listen to a few words 
concerning Normal Schools—Schools 
should be their names, 
A new one is to open at Carbondale, I1., 
in September. The truly noble building 
there will, it is announced, be dedicated 
on the first day of July next, with appro- 
priate ceremonies, addresses by the Gov- 
ernor 

struction and others. What shall he its 
course of study and its methods? 
is a question to interest the whoie com- | 
munity, not the Trustees and Faculty of 
the schoo] alone. Shall it be simply a} 
rival of all the village and city high 
schools and academies of the State, or a 
real, aspiring Normal and training school, 
With a distinct and clearly defined pur- | 
pose? Shall it be a repetition or copy, ay 
little improved, perhaps, of such schools | 
as are scattered all over the land with 
teachers a trifle better, and better paid | 
and provided with means for carrying on 


‘his 


their wor'x in a better manner, or shall it | 


enter a ficid as yet mostly unoccupied, | 
and make for itself a place and a prov- 
ince somewhat new, but necessary to the 
completion of our system of public edu- 
cation? The nation has thus far seemed 
to assume that these schools ought to en- 
ter the lists as competitors for patronage 
against all the other schools, and even 
the colleges and universities, in part a 

least, of the State. It is by no means the 
fault of the existing Normals thet they 
are such. Most of their conductors have 
protested, very feebly sometimes, against 
this tendency and demand. Has not the 
successfully re. | 
be sought and at- 


time come when it can bes 
sisted and a better end 
tained ? 

This question is not meant to suggest a 
suspicion of the motives or wisdom of 
these men, nor 
methods for the past 


a condemnation of their 


,nor yet a criticism 


not Universities. | 


and Superintendent of Public In- | 
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on their management of their respective 
| schools. By nomeans. They had a new 
| path to mark, and it is not strange, if, in 
| the haste of public expectation, they did 
j hot, the first time, strike the best route. 
A new continent of educational work 
to be discovered, conquered and cultiva- 
ted; and it is a proof of their honesty 
and wisdom that they made so few mis- 
takes. They had a new method to popu- 
larize, and they have done noble pioneer 





rq 
was 





|labor, and should be honored accord. 
ingly. 
The question, however, recurs, cannot 


| better work be done by another method, 
| one diverse from that in other — 
Cannot Normal Schools act as stimulatoz 

| to elevate all other schools, cancun y 
j; and directly the lower ones? Abstractly 
| there are two courses open to them—one 
to do the work of our high schools and 
a little more, rather more thoroughly, 
and looking towards a different applica- 
more 


| 
| 
| 
| = 
| tion of the results—the other to do 


land differently, not to meddle with the 
| high-school work at all, or only to exam- 


|ine and test it, to polish and idealize it. 
If the y tuke the first course, will they not 
| vithdraw many of the best pupils from 


the high schools, and thus, in fact, actu- 
| ally depress the standard of scholars] sie 
and by tempting immature minds to come 


| to their halls, will they not heen their 
;own students and degrade their own 
|work? If they pursue the other plan, 
j will they not unconsciously compel the 
i high schools to adopt better methods and 
to retain their pupils longer, and at the 
same time infuse into their own scholars 
a greater ambition to study further and 
longer, and with still better advantages 
and higher enthusiasm ? 

Would it not be well to reconsider and 
ask if a time has not come to arrange our 
Normals on ahigher plane? For instance, 
put up the standard of admissions as hi gh 
las the ordinary high school carries its 

| pupils; let this include athorough know!l- 
| edge of Grammar, (including Etymology), 
| Arithmetic, Geography, Algebra, Geom- 
etry and History, with something of Latin, 
English Literature and Natural Science. 


{ 
| After the scholar is admitted to the Nor- 


























ROADS 
Pugaging 
mal school, let these studies all be review- 


ed with special reference to some original 
or personal observations, but more spec- 
ially and particularly with reference to 
the logic and rhetoric of their methods, 
both of investigation and communica- 
tion. Then let the further course be 
made to include all the Natural and 
Physical Sciences, with Mensuration, 
Mental Philosophy, Ethics and Politics, 
along with Music, Gymnastics and some 
Art study and Drawing. This may be 
called a large course; but is it too large 
for a teacher? And can our Normal 
Schools maintain respect if they are con- 
tent to do less than this? If they 

furnish teachers for the high schools— 
the best of them—they must teach not 
less than what has been named. Why 
may they not allow the common schools 
to do the elementary drill, and themselves 


Wee : | 
choose the higher range and scope, and 


thus elevate all below them? Since lan- 
guage isso much used in teaching, and 
ince our English tongue contains so 
many words from Latin, why should not 
. Normal demand the study of Latin asa 
necessity ? 

It may be objected to this that public 
opinion will not tolerate so large a course. 
But can it not be educated to demand no 
less? Again Normals have not facilities 
for all this high work. Can not they be 
endowed and provided with the means? 
Students will not remain long enough ? 
Will not a few do so; and would not five 
who shall go through such a course, be 
really worth more to our system of public 
education than twenty who will not? Has 
not a time come, we repeat, just as our 
State is to open anew Normal, to con- 
sider these questions again? and perhaps 
to settle them on a higher basis than has 
heretofore been possible in any Normal 
in the past ?—Iinois Schoolmaster. 

A Pretty Screntiric Trick.—-The 


nm 


following is endorsed by Prof. Young, of 


Dartmouth College; it will afford, per- 
haps, an cecasional hour’s amusement 
around the evening lamp, and stimulate 
scientific research among the young folks: 
Wet a thick piece of wrapping paper or 


ere to| 


| 





| 
\ 
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half a sheet of heavy foolscap paper; dry 
it thoroughly over the register, or on top 
of the stove; while warm lay it down 
upon a varnished table or dry woolen 
cloth, and rub it briskly with a piece of 
india rubber. It will become electrified, 
and if tossed against the wall or the look- 
ing glass, will adhere for along time. 
Tear some tissue paper into bits one- 
eighth of an inch square, and a piece of 
paper electrified in the way described will 
attract them ina very amusing manner. 
Set a japanned tea-tray (the varnish must 
be in good order, not worn off much or 
cracked) upon three dry goblets; lay into 
the tray the electrified paper, touching 
the tray you will get a smart little spark ; 
lift the tray again you will get another 
but of the opposite kind of elec- 
you get 


Slanners. 


spark, 
tricity; replace the paper, and 
another, and so on indefinite ‘ly. The tray 
and paper form, in fact, a very neat and 
effective electrophorous with which can 
be performed many of the experiments 
described in the text books. 
Sos 

Tue Educational Sins are seven, to-wit : 
1. Placing faulty copies on the blackboard 
for children to follow; 2. Allowing ex- 
pressionless reading to pass uncorrected ; 
3. Overlooking the first act of disobecience 
ina child; 4. Neglecting the a 
putation in the lower grades; 5. Allowing 
children to be slow in giving answers in 
tables; 6. Detaining children after school 
hours; Failing to close a recitation 
when the time for closing it arrives 
These educational sins are all mortal, 
that is, they kill the soul of instruction 
and deserve condemnation.— Chi. Teacher. 
— > 3 

ENGAGING MANNERS.—There are a 
thousand engaging ways, which every 
person may put on, without the risk of 
being deemed either affected or foppish. 
The sweet smile, the quiet, cordial bow, 
the earnest movement, in addressing a 
friend, or more especially a stranger,who 
may be recommended to us, the graceful 
attention which captivating when 
united with self-possession; these will 
insure us the good regards of all. There 
is a certain softness of manner which 


+ 


t of com- 


is 


should be cultivated, and which, in either 
man or woman, adds a charm that is even 
more irresistible than beauty. 
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SYMMETRICAL DEVELOPMENT. 


BY MISS JENNIE FIELD, MADISON. 


We live only as we grow. We live 
rightly only as we grow regularly. We 
live fully only as our whole nature is de- 
veloped and rounded into symmetry. 
“The tree that has ceased to add an annu- 
al ring to its girth every year has begun 
to decay.” The mind that has ceased to 
add to its knowledge and to enhance its 
power has begun to fail. The soul that 
has ceased to look upward to God, ceased 
to press forward toward the ideal life, has 
lost its purity and its power and sinks 
down to the low plane of the earthly life. 
The nations that are in vigorous life to- 
day, that have good governments, that 
enjoy commercial and financial prosper- 
ity, educational privileges and religious 
freedom, are the nations that are growing ; 
they are striving after a higher civiliza- 
tion, the development of latent powers 
yet to be matured. Growth—steady, con- 
tinuous growth—is the condition of all 
living. 

In man, a spiritual being, the process 
of unfolding and perfecting is most 
marked. His nature developing normally 
moves outward in ever-widening circles; 
the growing faculties are lengthening 
radii which diverging from the central 
soul reach out into the boundless universe 
of truth and excellence, whence the treas- 
ures gleaned are borne inward along 
these now converging lines—the soul’s 
avenues of communication—to enrich and 
beautify the real life. 

All living organisms have their pecu- 
liar laws of growth and the highest per- 
fection of each is secured by the strictest 
obedience to the law of its nature. Man’s 
free moral nature does not release him 
from the necessity of obedience—obedi- 
ence not alone to natural law but to that 
higher, more imperative law implanted 
in his moral constitution; and his high- 
est perfection is obtained through the 
closest conformity to the plan of his 
being, which involves the harmonious 
development of all his powers. This 
symmetrical growth is secured only by 
the systematic, persistent exercise of every 
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faculty under the restraining, guiding in- 
fluence of the reason. Education with 
us means little more than the training of 
the intellect, and that but partially, being 
mainly the discipline of the memory and 
the judgment. Theodore Parker some- 
where says that in America every one 
gets a mouthful of education but scarcely 
any one a full meal. Culture, the train- 
ing and finishing of the whole man, is 
requisite to the formation of a healthy, 
well-balanced character’ The foundation 
for a noble life is laid broad and complete 
in our mental constitution; it remains 
only to rear wisely the superstructure. 

We areencumbered with no superfluous 
members. Nature has nicely adjusted 
and carefully balanced the parts; it is 
only by undue expansion in certain di- 
rections and undue contraction in others 
that the original symmetry is destroyed. 
The proper equipoise being thus disturb- 
ed further growth only increases the dis- 
tortion. The man becomes warped and 
one-sided, a very caricature of manhood. 
Tbe natural result of abnormal growth by 
sedulous devotion to a single line of 
thought is exemplified in men of one 
idea, those greatest bores of society— 
radicals and enthusiasts of little learning 
and no discretion, whose advocacy of 
any cause is enough to bring it into dis- 
repute. 

If one finds peculiar pleasure in the 
exercise of a certain faculty, or has a 
special aptitude for some particular em- 
ployment, this may be taken as a hint of 
the pursuit in life he may profitably fol- 
low. “His talent is his calling.” But 
the man is more than his work, his pow- 
ers more than mere instruments of his 
labor, and no mechanism can so employ 
the hands, no investigation so exercise 
the brain, no philanthropy so stir the 
heart as to call out the full vigor and en- 
ergy of the life. The man who is master 
of only one occupation, like a body in 
unstable equilibrium, has but a single 
point of support, and, if this give way, 
he falls; he is indeed the creature of cir- 
cumstances. He who has wide adapta- 
tions is able to control circumstances and 
even turns to his advantage the reverses 
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of fortune. While the man alive to his 


own interests will seek a high degree of | 


skill and proficiency in his business, he 
will not, to gain this proficiency, sacrifice 
the welfare of his whole nature. He will 
not narrow his life to the details of his 
toil and bound his vision by the walls of 
his workshop, but rather making his 
work the starting point of his effort he 
will push outward along many lines im- 
pelled by the increasing activity of his 
spiritual nature. 

The fact that woman is peculiarly adapt- 
ed to household duties and home enjoy- 
ments doeS not limit the extent of her 
culture or the range of her influence. It 
is an indication of her office; it fixes the 
center of the circle within which lie her 
duties, but no finger may trace the cir. 
cumference which can only be determin- 
ed by the innate power of the soul. It is 
time the half truth expressed ia the trite 
saying that woman’s domain is home, 
were supplemented by that other equally 
true statement that her domain extends 
as much further as she can reach. 

We want no mere specialists, of whom 
it takes at least nine, as of tailors, to 
make a man; persons who live each in 
his narrow cell, occupied with his limit- 
ed work and unable to comprehend the 
motives and aims of his nearest neigh- 
bor. Man is not, like a machine, to grind 
out asingle product, or, like a bird, to 
utter a single song, but cultivating his 
whole nature he will employ his energies 
in many noble works and speak his 
thoughts in varied and expressive lan- 
guage. 

There is more in every life than it has 
yet lived; it waits for culture to transform 
the hidden and possible into the visible 
and actual. No one thinks himself to be 
fully understood, is not willing to be 
measured by what he has done or been. 
He believes that he can reach still higher, 
that he holds in reserve powers yet to be 
exercised. There is a longing in the 
heart of man for greater fullness of life, 
for a range of vision and a power of ac- 
tion not yet enjoyed. This want can only 
be met by a broad Christian culture which 
not only expands the mind but links the 





| spirit with the Infinite, and secures that 


soul symmetry in which the will main- 
tains a strict and righteous government, 
preserving a just relation between the 
parts and subordinating the physical na- 
ture to the spiritual. The life then grow- 
ing uniformly enjoys a state of healthy, 
free activity and steadily advances toward 
the ever-receding ideal which becomes 
more desirable as the real approaches it. 

True culture shuts the door against vice 
by preoccupying the mind with noble 
thoughts and by giving the opportunity 
for stimulating and elevating recreation. 
To secure recreation there must be some 
change from accustomed toil. To the 
narrow-minded the only diversion is 
found in some low, perhaps debasing, 
pastime. 

It is matter of frequent comment that 
great artists, poets, and in fact most gens 
niuses, have been men of singularly im- 
moral character. Now the genius is a 
one-sided man. He secures his eminence 
by the predominance of one faculty over 
all others. His greatness in one particu- 
lar is balanced by a corresponding little- 
ness in other respects. The work of the 
artist is ennobling, but devoting himself 
solely to art he fails of that complete and 
harmonious culture in which he might 
find at once diversion and profit; so for 
amusement he descends to the gratifica- 
tion of merely animal appetites, winning 
fame at the sacrifice of virtue. It is not 
that there is any necessary connection 
between art and vice, but that the artist 
has allowed his esthetic tastes to over- 
power his moral intentions. 

Generous culture conduces to liberality 
and charity. He who sees a little truth 
clings to it tenaciously insisting that he 
has all. He who grasps a great truth is 
prepared to believe that yet more may be 
gained by a stronger hand; he establishes 
no fixed bases, but rather moving points! 
No large-brained man was ever a bigot; 
no large-hearted man was ever a tyrant. 
Only littleness is illiberal; greatness is 
truly catholic. Itshould not be occasion 
for lament that the age of martyrdom is 
past. That was only possible in a state 


1 


of comparative ignorance and darkness. 
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Faith is not weaker, religion has not ¢ 
slighter hold to-day than in former times, 


but education is more general and light | 


is more widely diffused. Men will rather 
live now to advocate great truths than 
die to maintain dogmatic statements. 








| whose serene heights we may catch a 


| glimpse of the greatness of the Creator 


The Esthetic Education of Children in Common 
Schools. 





he education of our children in the 


Thorough culture tends to social har-| past has been very partial and contracted, 


mony by wearing off the sharp corners 
of angular natures and by broadening the 
sympathies of men. i! 

Culture opens new fields of enjoyment | 
and contributes to human happiness. It 
brings one into sympathy with nature, 
makes him susceptible to the beauty of | 
forest, lake and sky, enables him to pen- | 
etrate beneath the surface and discover | 
the operation of hidden forces and the 
nice adaptations of means to ends. The 
world grows wider and fairer as the vis- 
ion broadens. Only the truly cultured 
man is able to “look up through nature 
to nature’s God.” He views phenomena 
vith an appreciative eye seeing perfect 
unity of design amid endless variety of 
form, and discerns in the opening of a 
bud or in the circling of worlds an ex- 
pression of infinite wisdom and benefi- 
cence, 

When culture shall become broad and 
universal there will be no mental dwarfs 
or moral pigmies, but human nature will 
be exalted to a sublimity rarely seen in 
its greatest heroes. Impressions will not 
then be sent back unheeded by any part 
of the nature like echoes revoiced by the 
unconscious hills, but his eye being 
trained to see the beauties and his ear to 
catch the harmonies of nature his soul 
will find a charm in her loveliness and 
inspiration in all her music. Innumer- 
able voices will speak to him from with. 
out and within more full of meaning 
than the messages whispered by the oaks 
of Dodona or the prophecies of Delphic 
As dwellers in some narrow 

aie climb the mountain heights to 
breathe the free air and catch a view of 
some enchanting landscape, so we hem- 
med in by ignorance and vice need to 
mount to the hill-tops of knowledge and 
purity In whose sweet atmosphere we 
may enjoy the delights that flow from 
tree and 





culture and from | 


generous 


| Large sections of their nature have been 


neglected in our educational system. The 


| intellect alone has received any systemat- 


ic exercise; but even that has been very 
one-sided, appealing too much to the 
merely acquisitive powers and too little to 
the perceptive and reflective. The moral 
faculties have not been systematically 
educiuted, and the physical have been en. 
tirely ignored. The wide range of pow- 
ers that form or have relation to the 
esthetic part of our nature has been quite 
forgotten. But there are pleasing signs 
of late, that our ideas of what education 
is begin to broaden. We are slowly be- 
ginning to believe that true education is 
the systematic culture of the whole of 
the faculties of our nature, and we begin 
to train where formerly we despised. 
Our intellectual education becomes wider, 
systematic moral training draws atten- 
tion, and physical exercises are being in- 
troduced into our schools. But very ! 
tle has yet been done towards the train- 
ing of Taste. Our teachers have scarcely 
thought of their duty and their privilege 
in this important and pleasant field, and 
our schools have very little «esthetic sur- 
roundings, and less of systematic esthetic 
training. 

This neglect has told grievously upon 
the nation. We are a rude people, and 
we greatly pride ourselves upon our rude- 
ness. We have mistaken roughness anil 
abruptness for energy and honesty. We 
have reckoned art as artifice, and, with 
our great uncultured vigour, we have 
despised the sweeter elements o7 charac- 
ter, that would have adorned our strength. 
Thus we seem to our more cultivated 


I 
it- 


neighbors to be altogether devoid of taste, 
and we receive their pity, if not their 
contempt, and we deserve it. Our best 
society, a6 confessed by our greatest 
sweet- 


writers, is wanting in the culture, 


ness, and grace that are seen in other 
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nations, and the mass of our people are 
rude, boorish, and still largely savage in 
speech and behavior. Our betier man- 
ners are more the imperfect imitation of 
those of foreign society, than the sponta- 
neous outcome of inner culture based on 
thorough esthetic education. It is time 
that we should try to redeem our disgrace 
and recover our loss in this the sweetest 
part of human nature; and we are mak- 
ing some efforts to do this. Taste begins 
to grow amongst our people, though it is 
as yet a puny plant and hardly natural- 
ised; art begins to flourish more vigor} 
ously and take deeper root in our colder 
clime; our manners begin to ameliorate ; 
and our Government recognises it as a 
national duty to foster art training in our 
schools. 

But our efforts must be more systematic 
to have any prospect of success, and we 
must commence them earlier in life. We 
must begin with our schools. We must 
set ourselves systematically to train the 
taste of our children. Ourschoolmasters 
have a most important national function 
to perform, if they waken to their respon- 
sibilities and power in this respect. 
There is no class in the community that 
could achieve what our teachers could 
achieve, towards training the national 
taste and elevating the «sthetic culture 
of the next generation, if they were to 
set themselves to the great and delightful 
task. For it is with the tender and sus- 
ceptible minds of the young, who are to 
become our future citizens, that we must 
deal in this work of delicacy and sweet- 
hess, if we are to inspire our people with 
aesthetic life. It is here that our mission 
lies—our common schools must be 
schools of esthetic culture. There is no 


doubt that, by means of our schools | 


esthetically adorned, our schoolmasters 
esthetically educated, and our children 
esthetically trained, a national reforma- 
tion in taste could be achieved. If this 
is to be done at all, it can only be effect- 
ively done by means of our scholastic 
machinery. 
future esthetic culture beats in our 
Schoolrooms; and we must vitalise its 
action, and enrich and purify the blood 


that flows thence, if we wish to strength- 
en and purify the national life. It is be- 
cause I have a thorough conviction that 
our best and most effective field of cul- 
ture and refinement lies in our schools, 
that I would seek to direct the attention 
of the profession to their great possibili- 
ties in this important and neglected field. 

But this matter of esthetic training has 
a more direct bearing on our schools and 
schoolmasters. It is a great element in 
their happiness. Inno element of school 
life is there such variety as in this of 
esthetic influence. In some schools, 
there is asweet attractiveness, a delight- 
ful air, in which it is pleasant to move 
and work—an air as impalpable as the 
air of heaven, but, at all times, as full of 
brightness and life as a sunny day in sum- 
mer. In other schools, there exists an 
unhappy atmosphere, and a cold, depres- 
sing, irritating, hardening influence per- 
vades the room and all that is done in it, 
as if a chill east wind were blowing 
through the heart. And there are all 
grades of difference between schools in 
this respect, from the brightest and sweet- 
est, to the dreariest and worst. The 
greatest cause of this difference in school 
tone and atmosphere is a moral one; but 
one undoubted cause is the presence or 
absence of vsthetic influences. 

It is to some of the means of xsthetic 
training that I would now seek to direct 
the attention of teachers. It is because I 





have felt the delight or the depression of 
their presence or absence, that I would 
wish every school to be pervaded by 
something of their light and sweetness; 
and it is the conviction daily forced upon 





he national heart of our 


me in moving about amongst schools, 
that every one of them might have more 
of this happy air pervading them, that 
has induced me to advocate the subject. 
| The work of schoolmaster is, beyond 
doubt, one of the most trying and most 
laborious in the world. It should, there- 
|fore, be surrounded and pervaded, as 
| much as it can be, with higher and 
| brighter vitalising elements, that will 
| lighten its drudgery and illuminate its 
|toil. Iam convinced, from what I have 
seen achieved in this way, and from more 
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that could be achieved, that every school- 
room in the country might be made as 
pleasant as our homes, and thus become 
a centre of attraction to our children, and 


a bright memory to them in after years. 


It is the duty of all interested in educa- | 


tion to do something towards making our 
less fortunate schools as sweet as the best, 
and all our schools sweeter, brighter, and 
happier than they are; neers I now seck to 
make some contribution towards th 
so devoutly to be wished. 


is end, 


In what I shall say on the subject, I 
shall try to be as practical as possible. It 
is not a matter of mere sentiment and fine 
talking, but of --rognen effort, of work 
to be done, I 
less detail— 


shall enter into more or 
det ail that may be reckoned 
by some finical and excessive; but I 
would remind all such that, in this sub- 
ject of training in taste, detail is every- 
thing, and that, without severest attention 
to the smallest details, trae and correct 
taste Cannot exist, any more than there 
can be perfect cleanliness without minute 
attention to every partofthe body. Iam 
certain t» give expression to many things 
regarding which there will be differences 
of opinion; but this is as it should be. I 
wish merely to rouse thought on this neg- 
lected part of edu and I desire 
every man to tak? his own best way to 


sation, 


the same good end—the training of our 
children systematically and successfully 
to a love and practice of the beautiful 
that will be second only to the love and 
practice of the good aad the true 
/Bsithetic Education is both Passive and 
Active. The Passive or Insensible edu- 
cation of Taste is received unconsciously | 
from the surroundings of the children, | 
the persons and things amidst which th 
move. Active education of taste 
given by the teacher, through special in- 
struction and traini 


, 
H 
} 
I 


specifically de- 
signed for this eni 


Of these two kinds | 
of wsthet ] 





) 
ic education I proceed to speal 





I.—TIE PASSIVE OR INSENS 





EDUCA- 





TION OF TASTE. 
The Passive education will be received 
chiefiy in three 


WaY¥S8-—(1) 


schoolroom itself; (2) from the persons 
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that form the school; and (3) from the 

teaching. 

I.—The Insensible Influence of the School- 
room on Taste. 

(1). The School Premises. These should 
breathe as much as possible of esthetic 
/influence. The situation of the school 
should be open and cheerful, and should 
command, as far as possible, a pleasant, 
if not wide and beautiful, prospect. It 
certainly should always do this in the 
country. The school buildings should 
have, in every case, some architectural 
merit. I hope our new buildings in 
Scotland will help to redeem the reproach 
of the past in this respect. The play- 
ground should be ample, and well drain- 
ed and graveled, with no unseemly irreg- 
ularities or pools on its surface. It should 
be enclosed with a neat wall and railing, 
and a more or less ornamental gate. 
There should bea garden round to the 
school walls, at least, bright with the 
presence of many flowers, kept with lov- 
ing care by the teacher and the children, 
and exhibiting some of the finer effects 
of artistic gardening. Trees and plants 
should be trained up the walls, which 
should be radiant with the hues of the 
rose, and the honeysuckle, and their com- 
panions. Standard trees would surround 
the playground with fine effect; and one 
would like to see—what is sometimes 
seen at our village schools—some of our 
greater forest trees, as the tall elm and 
the oak, throwing their grand, umbra- 
geous protection over every schoolroom. 
The offices should be, as far as possible, 
hidden from view, in a retired part of the 
ground, and not obtruded on the eye, as 
|they too often are; and they might be 

till more shaded from sight by well dis- 





y ‘ posed shrubbery. 
is 


thool should have a commodi- 
it should be a 
; room, and not a miserable little lobby, as 
This 


Every sc 
ous entrance-room—for 


it so often is even where it exists. 


|room should contain sufficient space for 
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should have 


every child, who 
»his own peg, properly num- 
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other, and should not be above each other, 
as that prevents cloaks and other articles 
being properly hung. None of these 
things should be carried into the school- 
room. There should also be provided a 
matto wipe the feet, a grating for snow 
and mud, a scraper for dirty roads, and a 
stand for umbrellas. Without these, no 
schoolroom can be kept clean, tidy, and 
healthy. There should also be, in con- 
nection with this entrance-room, but in a 
separate department off it, lavatories and 
drinking-places, with all requirements, 
according to the number of children in 
attendance. These lavatories are import- 
ant parts of school accommodation, and 
necessary auxilaries in preaching “the 
gospel of soap’’—a primary element in 
the training of taste—W™. JoLxy, [ispee- 
tor of Schools, Scottand, in the Schoolmaster. 

TWENTY-THREE States now have coun- 
ty or district supervision. The State Su- 
perintendent of Indiana says: ‘Every 
successful state has been led by necessity 
to adopt it’? Maine says: “This sys- 
tem, it is believed, has added 25 per cent. 
to the value of the school work.” The 
Committee of the Illinois State Teachers’ 
Association says: “The education of the 
children of the State is of vital impor- 
tance. If a corporation had 11,396 work- 
shops weuld not every one be looked 
after by a man who understood the busi- 
ness? What is true of workshops ought 
to be true of schools. The community 
has a deep interest in the kind of work 
turned out by our 10,000 teachers. Ex- 
perience has proved that, by a proper su- 
pervision, the standard for teachers can 
be raised. If the efficiency of our 
schools could be doubied it would be 
equivalent to adding $8,907,036 to our 


reavonne. )? 
revenue. 
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They had been talking of the presump- 
tion of those undertake to teach 
without learning how to do it, and of the 
folly and wrong of employing them. “It 
is about time,” said he, “that we were 


yes 


rid of the notion that teachi 


vho 


ng is the one 


thing in the world which people can do 
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without knowing how. A farmer,’ he 
continued, “ would hardly employ a hand 
who did not at least, claim to understand 
the business. A young woman who 
should set herself up for a dress-maker 
simply because she could use scissors and 
needle, and had seen dresses cut and made 
for herself, would be pitied or laughed at. 
Yet persons ask to be employed as teach- 
ers who do not profess ever to have de- 
voted a day to specific preparation for 
teaching. They have been taught as pu- 
pils and have some knowledge of school 
studies; but of the science and the art of 
teaching they know nothing. 

“Extravagant economy” i3; what one 
rightly calls “the employment of such 
teachers even at a cheap rate; for the 
waste of one dollar is extravagance, 
though the wise investment of three or 
ten dollars might be prudence. The 
money paid to a worthless teacher is 
wasted, but in comparison with the loss 
of time which such a teacher’s presence 
in a school imposes on the pupils, the 
pecuniary loss is trivial and unworthy of 
notice. For if material riches be dissi- 
pated, subsequent accumulations can sup- 
ply their place. A depleted treasury can 
be filled again, but wasted youth is gone 
forever. Life’s early yeurs are priceless, 
and if their wealth cf opportunity is lost 
there is no recovery. Then there is the 
formation of bad habits of thought, ac- 
tion, and feeling, which almost inevitably 
accompanies the waste of time in school.” 

“But how,” asked she, “can one learn 
to teach ?” 

“As one learns anything else,” he re- 
plied, “ by study and observation.” 

“ But is it possible,” she persisted, “to 
learn how to teach except by experience ? 
Must it not be learned from actual prac- 
tice in the school-room ?” 

“ Doubtless,” said he, “experience is 
essential to a complete knowledge of the 
work, justas in law or medicine the 
| knowledge gained by study must be sup- 
plemented by practice in courts and sick 





| rooms. 
| If one, whose knowledge has beet 
| wained by study alone, is apt to pedantic 
| and unpractical, one who, without study 
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of theory, depends on experience, is 
quite as likely to be imperial and quack- 


ish, or at least to show a knowledge of 


his business that is disprortionate, un- 
symmetrical, or superficial. 

Those who by practice have become 
good teachers would have become such 
sooner and would have reached a higher 
standard if knowledge of theory had 
preceded attempts at practice; while 
many who depend on practice alone 
never learn some things which are essen- 
tial to the furnishing of the best teacher. 

Every teacher ought to be familiar with 
the rudiments of anatomy and physiol- 
ogy, and especially to understand the 
laws of health and physical culture, the 
order and means of the harmonious de- 
velopment of the intellect, the nature and 
the training of conscience and will. He 
should know the legal rights and liabili- 
ties of teachers and something of the 
history of education. 

The theory and science of education 
can, of course, be mastered as any other 
theory or science is by study, and hardly 
in any other way. 

In addition to this theory very much 
can be learned of the art of school-keep- 
ing before practice is attempted, or at 
least, in its earlier stages of what might 
be called apprenticeship, and before the 
immense responsibilities of the teacher 
are completely assumed.” 

“What definite course of preparation 
for teaching,” it was asked, “would you 


then recommend to a young person of 


fair intelligence, as for instance a gradu- 
ate of our school?” 

“Tf I had time,” was the reply, “I 
would like to prepare a deliberate answer 
to that important question. I am sure, 
however, that I should place, first, a 
course of training in a good Normal 
school. And, by the way, a Normal 
school ought not to be an academy in 
which arithmetic, grammar, reading, e'c., 
are taught, but strictly a profession] 
school, where persons who already know 
these things may learn how to teach 
them; where from lectures, study and 
recitation they may acquire a knowledge 
of the science of education, and by pre- 
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| cept, example, observation, training, and 
| practice be made familiar with the best 
| methods and processes in the art of teach- 
| ing. 
| Next to the Normal school training 
| might be put a regular apprenticeship, 
;served with downright earnestness and 
| fidelity in some good school. The idea 
|} is not a new one, for it has been put in 
| practice occasionally. But solong as the 
|number of Normal school graduates is 
|so small compared to the whole number 
|of teachers, every good school ought to 
| have its apprentices. The importance of 
| the work, the number of persons constant- 
ly seeking to engage in it, and the ad. 
vantages and emoluments which it offers, 
justify giving as much time to prepara- 
tion for itas is given to learn the trade 
of the bricklayer or dressmaker. These 
teachers who have already taken hold of 
their chosen work and are beginning to 
feel its greatness, are wisely ambitious to 
| achieve better results, might be advised 
| to study human nature as disclosed in 
formal treatise, in history, in literature, 
'in childish development, in social and 
| business relations. 
| It would not be necess ry to suggest to 
‘them the advantage of reading profes- 
| sional works and periodicals and the an- 
nual reports of cities and states, and of 
' attending conventions and _ institutes, 
where in private conference more is 
|learned than from the lectures and dis- 
| cussions. 
| A minute study of the methods of suc- 
cessful teachers will be of great value. 
Of the methods of eminent teachers liv- 
| ing in past ages or in distant lands, much 
|may often be learned from their own 
| writings or from biographies or sketches 
|of them. An observant and receptive 
jteacher will gain much from actual ob- 
| servation of schools. Visits, however, to 
be profitable, should not be made merely 
from curiosity, but with a definite pur- 
pose. It is worth one’s while to visit 
| poor schools as well as those which are 
| well managed and properly taught. We 
| gain by learning what to avoid, as well 
jas by learning what to imitate. A dis- 
| couraged teacher should visit a badiy- 
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governed school, if there is one within} lower stories but lacking a stairway be- 
reach. A teacher who is satisfied and| tween to connect and render them ser. 
complacent in his own work should care-| viceable and supplementary each to the 
fully study, what he surely can find, aj other. Our colleges and universities, 
better school than his own.”—Conne-ticut | which, according to the natural order of 
School Journal. things, were the first established educa- 


— tional institutions in this country, having 
THE TRUE FUNCTION OF THE HIGH SCHOOL. e " ‘ shape yank 7 v3 Seas 
paca preceded the primary schools in their or- 








BY 8. R. WINCHELL, MILWAUKEE. ganization, and the latter having been 
organized for the purpose of sustaining 


(Paper read before the State Teachers’ Associa- P F Pee: & 
tion, at Madison, July 15, 1874.) these higher institutions, it is to be pre- 


The subject which the President of this | sumed that the same design which origi- 
Association assigned to me for consider-| nated the upper and the lower grades 
ation at this time is one which is to-day | would provide also for an interdependence 
occupying the minds and stirring the| of the one upon the other. This we claim 
pens of the teachers and schoolmen|to be the first and proper field-for the 
throughout the whole land. It is, in my | high school to occupy; yet, inasmuch as 
estimation, the one vital subject present-|not all those educated in the primary 
ed by the programme of this meeting,| schools are permitted to realize the ad- 
and I consider myself fortunate, as well | vantages which are afforded by the col- 
as highly honored, in having the privi-| lege and the university, but must termi- 
lege of first expressing my views upon so | nate their schooling at some intermediate 
interesting a subject. It is not the ques-| point, a second and perhaps equally im- 
tion of the existence of the high school| portant function of the high school is 
that we are to consider; that has rarely developed, which becomes very properly 
been raised at all, and wherever raised; in many localities the prime and only 
has been quickly and plainly answered | one. If we are asked then to define the 
by a multiplicity of arguments not yet/ functions of the high school, we unhesi- 
refuted; and only in one town in the |tatingly pronounce them to be as above 
west, and there chiefly by a single indi. | 





i stated. The high school is first to afford 
vidual, has the question been carried as} a grade of instruction higher than the 
far as into the courts. Yet even there,| common schools, of which ali who will 
where the legality of its existence was | may avail themselves by the simple pro- 
tested most thoroughly, (and this, too, is| cess of promotion; and, if the course of 
the weakest point in its support), the | instruction is sufticiently extended, it be- 
high school stands to-day proclaiming | comes the safest and best means of ap- 
by its own good works the justice and| proach to the higher institutions of the 
wisdom of the decision which continues| country, and the school a preparatory 
its existence as a necessary and desirable | school. But at the same time this pre- 
institution of the people. The high|paratory work should not be the only 
school is a fact—a necessary outgrowth | work of the high school, as university 
of our educational wants and the neces. | life is not the only or the most common 
sities of our pre-existing institutions. life entered upon by pupils who pursue 

But it is the true function of the high|the high school course. Especially is it 
school that we are asked to consider, and| true in this State and throughout the 
we will therefore enter no plea here for | west that the majority of those who finish 
the existence and support of an institu-| the high school course do not go to col- 
tion which is so evidently a necessity | lege at all. It follows therefore that the 
that its claim to the people’s support is| greater portion of the instruction given 
almost universally conceded. in the high school should be with a view 

President McCosh has very pertinently | of the needs of a young man or a young 
compared our American system of schools | woman who is going into active life in- 


to a structure consisting of upper and | stead of into college. Indeed, the high 
2—Vol. IV, No. 8. 
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school is, as it is ofien called, the peo- 
ple’s college. It is expected to afford an 
education which is practically complete 


in itself and which will prepare its grad- | 
uates to enter into the practical applica- | 


tion of those principles which underlie 
all the industrial arts. This is the most 
interesting work which any institution 
of learning can be called to do. To fos- 
ter and develop the inventive genius, to 
cultivate skill in thinking and acting, to 
prepare young people for business of all 
kinds, in short to train and educate them 
in all that relates to the healthy growth 
and prosperity of society—this is the 
pride of all genuine teachers, all who are 
not slaves toa mere outline 
study with specified limits of text-book 
knowledge. Thus it follows that the high 
schoo] is called upon to take the place in 
a measure of the oldtime academy, 
which, before the advent of the high 
school, was compelled to attempt much 
more than the character of its organiza- 
tion and support would allow it to ac- 
complish. It becomes now peculiarly 
the province of the academy to furnish a 
special education, to serve more particu- 
larly such students as cannot adjust them- 
selves readily to the vigor of the high 
school. We need in addition to the high 
school, schools of applied science, of art, 
of mechanical industry, of civil engineer- 
ing, schools of manners, etiquette, &c., 
and perhaps special preparatory schools; 
and every educational institution distinct 
from the public schools should have some 
such individual character. Itis the prov- 
ince of the high school, however, to de- 
velop a full and systematic education, 
and there should be no kind of rivalry 
existing between the high school and the 
other institutions of higher learning. In 
short, the high school should be above 
rivaly, and where the special branches 
of ancient or modern languages, music, 
drawing, and even of history or gram- 
mar cannot be taught thoroughly and well 
in the high school, let them be delegated 
to the private school, and the doors of the 
high school closed; but this need never 
be the case in the cities and larger towns. 
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Here let me emphasize the remark of! 
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Professor Carpenter made at the mecting 
of this association last winter, that it is 
not to be expected that the State will fur- 
nish a technical education either in its 
primary or high schools, or even at the 
| State University, but, instead of that, a 
; general disciplinary one. Normal schools 
are properly the only professional schools 
| which the State should be called upon to 
| maintain. The argument of Professor 
Carpenter on this subject is conclusive, 
| and I trust I may be pardoned for recom- 
| mending that his paper be brought for- 
/ ward for a third reading and approved 
by the whole teaching force of the State. 

This two-fold character and work which 
pertains to the high school may be, and 
generally is fully provided for by two 
distinct courses of study, each fashioned 
according to the end had in view. On 
entering the school, if the pupil, or, bet- 
ter, his parents, intended to supplement 
the high school by the university, then 
of course the preparatory course is the 
one to be pursued; but if the high school 
is to terminate the pupil’s school educa- 
tion, then the general course should be 
followed. 

The relations of the high school to the 
university demand of it an extended work 
and give prominence to its character as a 
preparatory school, and to stop short of 
the university requirements would de- 
prive the school of its grade and name, 
for no high school is properly so called 
which does not tower up to the State Uni- 
versity and maintain this eminence with 
firmness and security, whether claiming 
to be a preparatory school or not. 

In what may be termed the preparatory 
course the amount and kind of instruc- 
tion should be determined by the require- 
ments of the higher institutions of the 
State, and should not extend beyond 
them. The public high school transcends 
its proper limits when it assumes to give 
such instruction as is furnished by higher 
institutions which have better instructors 
and superior facilities in every respect. 
On the other hand, if it is not the prov- 
ince of the university to teach the 
branches appropriate to the high school, 
neither is it the duty of the high school 
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to teach the branches belonging to the 
grammar school, and since the high 
school has been already identified with 
the higher education of the State by the 
relation which the university has assum- 
ed toward its graduates, its own rank and 


efficiency are determined by that of the | 


university itself. If we want high schools 


of a high grade, we must have a univer. | 


sity of a high grade, and since we already 
have the latter, we are compelled to con- 
cede to the high schoola work above 
that of the mere grammar school, a work 
in fact which demands the ability and 
experience of thoroughly qualified and 
professional instructors in the various 
departments, and a man of liberal culture 
to direct the whole. 

The general course of study in the 
high school should go farther than the 


preparatory course, and fit the student to | 
pursue independent investigations in the | 


departments of science and _ literature. 
But it is unfortunate that the colleges do 
not require for preparation just what is 
deemed a necessity for a good education 
up to the point where the high school 
course terminates. If they did there 
would be no need of two courses so dis- 
tinct, at least of the preparatory course, 
for all the courses would be preparatory. 
It is not necessary that Latin should be 
embodied in the general course, for other 
studies are more practically useful, and 
yet Latin ought to be studied by every 
one who can remain as long as three 
years in the high school. Nor is it ne- 
cessary that every one who takes the 
preparatory course should supplement 
this by four years at college. This course 
should therefore be so complete in itself 
that the graduate shall be furnished with 
a thorough high school education. The 
Latin and the Greek should not be taught 
in the high school simply on account of 
the college beyond, but should be includ- 
ed as disciplinary studies along with 
those which are better calculated to fur- 
nish information and instruction. 

Yet courses of study alone will not 
make a high school. Such an institution 
should be thoroughly equipped not only 


with teachers but also with building, ap.- | 
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| paratus, &e., and the instruction should 
|b2 of a high order. No primary school 
jwork should be done here; nothing, in 
| faci, which does not require thought, time 
jand investigation by the pupil. If all 
| high schools have not yet attained this 
ideal, and it is not unattainable, then 
they should struggle after it with a de. 
termination not to come short of the ideal. 
To stop short of this and still claim the 
name of high school is a dishonor to the 
State and a misconception of the true 
functions of the high school. If such 
a result is not attainable, it is far better 
not to attempt it. It is not necessary that 
aman, because he has two or three assis- 
|tants and may be styled principal of a 
| union school, should therefore think he 
jis called upon to arrange his course of 
| study so that he may teach some pupils 
in the ancient classics and higher mathe- 
matics, although such action on the part 
of ambitious young men is not unnotice- 





able in many of the smaller towns 
throughout the State. Judging from 


their published courses of study, we 
would suppose that their facilities for 
higher instruction rival those of the best 
high schools in the State. Any town 
which is trying to maintain such a high 
school as this would do well to abandon 
it at once and concentrate the labor and 
money now expended upon a few upon a 
more thorough and complete develop- 
ment of the lower grades. Such a step 
would insure an improvement in these 
grades more than sufficient to compen- 
sate for the apparent loss above. But 
instead of loss it would be a gain. A 
high school faculty ought not to attempt, 
for it could not perform the work of a 
college faculty, and yet to attempt this 
simply because there may be one or two 
teachers in the number, and perhaps a 
few pupils in the school, who are com- 
petent to the task, would be no more un- 
wise than for the grammar school to at- 
tempt the work of the high school. Re- 
duce the number of high schools and 
the teachers and pupils now employed in 
them would gravitate to their proper 
place, either backward to the grammar 
school, or forward to the high school pro- 
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per. 
> so-called colleges and universities which 
are doing nothing more than high school 
work. They are an egregious abortion, 
acither high school, college, nor univer- 
ssity, but a kind of overgrown academy 
er seminary by a misnomer termed col- 
leges. It would be an educational boon 
to this country if some stroke of fate 
would sweep from existence many of 
these pretentious, pride-fostering, John 
‘Smith incongruities sometimes known 
as colleges. Let the State institutions 
iand colleges proper furnish the necessary 
higher education save that which is 
~purely technical or special, or which is 
demanded by the special peculiarities of 
individuals or communities, and not only 
wrll our lower schools be materially im- 
proved, but the interests of higher educa- 
tion will also be vastly promoted. 

By an examination of the annual school 
reports of the various cities of the north- 
west, where are to be found the best and 
most complete high schools, we discover 
that only about two per cent. of the total 
enrollment of pupils are to be found in 
the high schools. In some places the 
ratio is even less than that. That is to 
say, for every 1,000 pupils we get 20 for 
the high school. Now unless there can 
be at least 100 pupils in the high school 
the maintenance of the school is of ques- 
tionable propriety. At this rate the 
‘smallest population which can well sus- 
‘tain a high school is such as to enroll 
-5,000 pupils in the public schools. Per- 
haps this may be an extravigant estimate, 
but let us investigate a little farther. It 
is generally conceded that the schools of 
Germany are adjusted to the wants of the 
people perhaps more exactly than those 
of any other country. According to our 
estimate of the high school its rank and 
position in the American school system 
corresponds exactly to that of the Ger- 
man gymnasien and real schulen. Accord- 
ing to statistics furnished by the American 
Bureau of Education, there are in Ger- 
many, with a population of a little more 
than 41 millions, only about 1,000 of these 
higher schools; and there are enrolled in 
them less than 200,000 students, making 
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The same is true of the numerous | 








an average of about 40,000 inhabitants for 
every one of these schools, which, after 
all, enrolls only 188 pupils. Now the 
population of Wisconsin is said to be 
something over one million, or one for- 
tieth of that of Germany. There is need 
then in our State of about 25 thoroughly 
equipped high schools, and it is a ques- 
tion whether indeed these 25 high schools 
could not and would not do better work 
and secure greater results than the scores 
which are now struggling for existence 
against the most adverse circumstances. 

Another advantage which would be 
secured by reducing the number of high 
schools is found in the increased number 
of pupils which would thus be thrown 
together in the same school. There can 
scarcely be a doubt of the superior ad- 
vantages which a largely attended high 
school enjoys over one but poorly attend- 
ed. The natural impetus which is given 
to all exercises and the greater ease with 
which the discipline of the school is con- 
ducted cannot fail tou have been observed 
by all teachers of varied experience. In 
a large school, where the classes are large 
and the spirit of emulation is high, there 
is amore lively und vigorous exercise of 
all the mental faculties; mind is roused 
and quickened by contact with mind, and 
teacher as well as pupil is alive to the 
necessity of steady and constant applica- 
tion to the schoolroom work. New means 
and new methods must be wrought out 
and every pupil is brought to properly 
estimate his own ability from a compari- 
son with that of his classmates. It does 
not follow that because the schools of a 
village or a city should be graded, they 
should therefore be crowned with a 
high school department. It is not prop- 
erly within the province of the moder- 
ately sustained grammar school of a town 
of medium size to prepare students for 
the university, this is the business of the 
high school which is itself created and 
sustained by promotions from the gram- 
mar school. The work of the high school 
is of a higher character, and its position 
more distinct, but it is none the less a 
grade of the public schools, and should 
under no circumstances be detached from 
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them. Itisa most injudicious measure 
for any city to attempt to maintain a pri- 
vate high school independent of and un- 
connected with the grades below. A 
high school detached from the lower 
grades would be like a senior class at 
college elevated two or three years above 
the junior, or like the freshman and 
sophomore classes of the university scat- 
tered about the State while the upper 
classes are collected together here at the 
capital. The existence of the high school 
department should be determined by the 
number of pupils in the grammar de- 
partment, just as this is itself dependent 
upon the promotion of pupils from the 
grade below. If this rule were carefully 
observed, we would find fewer high 
schools struggling to maintain an exist- 
ence in name, at least, where there should 
never have been the semblance of such a 
thing. It is far better to have a good and 
efficient grammar school than a. feeble 
high school, which, in its feebleness, is 
maintained only by the cramming and 
hurrying process which is so damaging 
to true education in any department. A 
complete high school can seldom be 
maintained from only one grammar 
school, and rather than exterminate a 
fair grammar school into an imperfect 
high school for the sake of gratifying 
the pride of a community, it would be 
far better to concentrate the energies to 
teachers and pupils upon the appropriate 
work of the grammar school, and thus 
economize labor and money; for $5,000 
expended for teachers in a department 
numbering, say, 290 pupils, ranging from 
12 to 16 years of age, will bring greater 
returns, if all the force is expended in 
providing the best elementary instruction, 
than if it is distributed over a course of 
study which comparatively few will fol- 
low, while the rest suffer from the lack of 
What is justly their due. As a general 
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thing the age of pupils in our grammar | 


schools forbids an attempt to teach them 


the higher mathematics and sciences, and | 
too often this is attempted simply that we | 


may appear to have a great school which | 


teaches all the higher branches. It is 


impossible for young pupils to compre. | 
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hend or remember very long what their 
text-books tell them in Chemistry, Astron- 
omy, Geology, or higher mathematics- 

he memory, to be sure, so keen at this 
age of life, stores away the book state- 
ments, but the reason, yet undeveloped, 
plays no part in the education of the 
child. Reason and memory are seldom: 
active at the same stage of life, and the 
child first learns from the text-book, and 
only begins to reason when it ceases to 
commit to memory. This, by the way, is 
the greatest bane of our schoolrooms to- 
day—the slavish use of a text-book both 
by teacher and pupil. The sooner the 
teacher can dispense with its use the 
sooner will the pupil commence its true 
education. The practice of cramming 
will no longer find a place in the schoof. 
Examinations on text-book questions wil} 
cease to be a test of scholarship both Im 
the schools and at the examinations of 
teachers, and a glorious day will dawn 
both for the schools and for community. 

It will be observed that the high school 
is spoken of as an integral part of the 
public school system, that the State is 
presumed to support and encourage this 
grade of its schools as readily as those 
below, or the university above. Certainly, 
if it is the duty and interest of the State 
to support the primary schools and the 
university, why is it not equaily its duty 
and interest to support that which is es- 
sential to both—the high school? If the 
public high schools foster and minister 
to the university, which is fostered also 
and maintained by the State, and if it is 
the duty of the State to do all in its pow- 
er for the advancement of science and 
the diffusion of knowledge, it becomes 
also the duty of the State to make specific 
appropriations of funds for the support 
of those institutions which will best ac- 
complish this end. The common school 
and the university alone do not complete 
the educational structure, and the senti- 
ment of Dr. McCosh is here made appli- 
cable. Neither can our higher institu- 
tions nor those of lower grade flourish 
and grow strong uatil the link between 
them both is well established and firmly 


maintained. All denominational and 
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private institutions of a higher grade are | ing only the slight burden of requiring 
sy Re 1 . ; 

provided also with preparatory dep: pupils to go for edueation to the places 

ments as a necessiry support and avenue | where the State furnishes the particular 





of approach to the higher grade, and is | grade that they require.” With this sen- 
it any less expedient for the State, which | timent I heartily agree. I believe that it 
has the means and the disposition to de-| is an imperative duty now resting upon 
velop the highest kind of culture, to | us to clearly define the several parts of 
make all necessary provision for the sup-| our public school system and their rela- 
port and maintenance of that high cul-| tion to each other, and then see to it that 
ture? Massachusetts, the pioneer State | the specific duties appropriate to each 
not only in political and civil progress, | are performed in the proper grades and 
but also in social and educational facili-| in the proper way. Superintendent Fal- 
ties, has a statute recorded since 1647, by | lows, in his report to the Legislature in 





which every town of 190 families is re-| in 1870, said, “I have cherished for years } 
quired to support a high school whose | the conviction that the time would come ] 


teacher shall be “able to instruct youth when the university would be organically 
so far as they may be fitted for the uni. Connected with our common school sys- 
versity.” It is said that during the past) tem. The vital bond must be in the high 
year only three towns required by law | school.” It was in keeping with a recom- 
failed to maintain a high school in name,| mendation of his that the graduates of 
if nothing more. Other States in New) the high schools of the State were admit- 
England sustain high schools by State, ted to the college classes on certificates 
enactments, and this is one reason why | of their principals, and thus an impetus 
so many flourishing colleges can be main-| was at once given to all of our best gra- 
tained in that portion of country. In/ded schools. In 1872 eleven students 
Prussia, whose school system is the most | were admitted to the university on these 
famous in the world, the government not} conditions, and in 1873 thirty-six, repre- 
only prescribes the various subjects to be | senting in all twenty-two schools. This 
studied, but also the time to be devoted | action has proven to be a benefit, not only 
to each branch. I trust the day is not} to the graded schools but also to the uni- 
distant when some such bill as was intro-| versity, and so favorably is the measure 
duced into our State Legislature at its|regarded by the hicher colleges of the 
last session respeciing county academies | land that in nearly every State an arrange- 
will be passed aad carried into effect.| ment kindred to this has been entered 
There should be at least one good high} into by both State and denominational 
school in most of our counties, and one | institutions. In the State of Michigan, 
good grammar school ineach town. Re-| where a similar plan has been in opera- 
garding the city as a miniature State, the | tion for the past three years, it is stated 
high school corresponds to the State Uni-| by one of the university faculty that in DD 
versity, the grammar schools to the high | all, 115 students have been received into 
schools of the State and the lower grades | the freshman class on such certificates. 
to the common schools. Again allow me |“ A careful watch has been kept upon the 
to re-echo the exhortation of Professor| record of such students and as yet no 
Carpenter: “The common school needs | discrimination can be made against them 
a more accurate definition. The law pro- | as compared with those admitted upon 
vides that certain studies may be taught; | examination.” He adds further, ‘Such 
it should go farther and state particularly | being the result while we are organizing 
what studies shall be taught, and as posi-| the system and the schools are getting 
tively forbid the dabbling in any others. | into working condition under it, I think 
* * * Let the common school grade} we have every reason to expect that with- 
into the intermediate school and this! in a comparatively short time it will be 
grade into the university. The State will! found that in uniformity, in thorough- 
then furnish education free to all, impos-| ness and in extent of preparation this 
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class of students will excel.’ But still | 
there are those who openly confess that 
they have no sympathy with this move- 
ment, who prefer to have the common 
school education rise no higher than the | 
primary. Because primary instruction | 
was originally provided for by the State, | 
they oppose any further provision for a| 
higher education as the wealth and pop- | 
ulation of the State are developed. | 
“Democracy here also,” says a writer in| 
the June number of our JOURNAL OF 
EpvcaTIon, and we emphasize the appeal. | 
Let the common school be a common 
school, democratic in fact, and not an | 
abortive high school. There is no place | 
for the high school in any community | 
where there are not sufficient pupils of | 
ability to sustain a higher course of study. 
We need many more common schools 
than high schools, and many more high 
schools than colleges, yet we need no less 
the high school than the common school 
and the college. Yet the same writer 
“would call in question the wisdom and 
the justice of that movement now grow- 
ing in favor in certain educational quar- 
ters to bring into closer relations the 
various educational instrumentalities of 
the State, making the common schools, 
academies, high schools and colleges a 
unit in aim and mutually corelative in 
function.”’ If by this he means to depre- 
cate the attempt here urged, nay, even 
already begun, to unify our public school 
system till there shall be a possible if not 
a necessary conformation of each grade 
to the next throughout the whole, from 
the common school to the university, 
then we must pronounce ourselves square- 
ly at variance with the gentleman. He 
would have the first floor and the attic 
but no intermediate chambers in his 
structure, he would say to the State,which 
fosters and sustains the highest education 
and the lowest, that no unity of purpose 
or aim should exist between the two, that 
the State should maintain the ridiculous 
position of foster parent for the child and 
the youth, while totally regardless of the 
necessities of the lad. Because there are 
more children in the common schools 
than in the high schools, he would have 
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would not 
education; he 
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n0 high schools at all. 
unify the plan of public 
would have nothing mutually correlative 
in the functions of the public schools; 
and all of this simply because to avoid 
rolling a high school course of. study 
upon a frail and delicate primary school 
which can scarcely sustain an independ- 
ent and positive existence without any 
such burden, will be greatly to the ad- 
vantage of the primary school. On the 
ground that the common schools are for 
the masses who are destined to rise no 


‘higher than the common laborer, he 


would have the education obtainable in 
these schools of a semi-technical charac- 
ter and all purely disciplinary studies 
totally excluded. This is weil enough, 
but what about the education of that 
large class who do want something 
more than a common schoo! education? 
Shall they be compelled to attend the pri- 
vate academies and preparatory schools at 
great expense, or forego the education? 
And shall our colleges, both State and 
denominational, be excluded from the 
sympathy and support of the friends of 
the common schools and compelled to 
rely entirely upon the preparatory schools 
and academies supported by private 
wealth? In this way the pupils and 
teachers in the coll having had no 
connection with or interest in the com- 
mon schools will not be insympathy with 
them. Are our public schools, then, to 
exist only for the education of the poor? 
Unfortunately this is the view taken by too 
many already, but I will not attempt to 
carry the discussion farther. It is one of 
such stirring interest to every teacher in 
the State that Ihave been led uncon- 
sciously into a more extended argument 
than I had intended. I will relieve your 
wearied patience, by simply repeating 
the affirmation that the public school sys- 
tem is naturally and inevitably a unit from 
beginning to end, and he who would sever 
the head from the body would attempt a 
thrust at that which sustains and encour- 
ages the progress of all art, industry and 
education. 
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Die a well before you are thirsty. 
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LIVELY EXERCISE FOR THE SCHOOL-ROOM, 

Proper regard for the health of the 
children intrusted to us, requires us to 
pay some attention to the development of 
their lungs, for when we have taken care 
of the lungs we have taken care of the 
whole body generally. 

Horace Greeley wrote with his desk on 
a level with his chin in order to protect 
his lungs; many school-children spend 
much time with their desks and chins in 
the same position in regard to each other; 
but it is gained unfortunately by curving 
the spine and compressing the lungs. 
Children will bend at their desks; why 
then shall we not counteract the evil 
effects by vocal exercises? Frequently 
the programme of the primary school is 
so arranged that the half-hour before the 
reading is spent in preparing some exer- 
cises on the slate; and on calling the 
reading-class the intelligent teacher feels 
the necessity of doing something to 
quicken the flow of blood, which has 
become siuggish from inaction and a 
cramped position. 

Any physical exercise adapted to the 
expansion of the chest and the freedom 
and force of the circulation will serve to 
impart energy and glow to the muscular 
apparatus of the voice and clearness to 
its sound. We suggest the following ex- 
ercises: 1. Let the teacher give the sig- 
nal for her pupils to rise; then direct 
them to imitate her as she stands before 


them in an erect but easy posture; the | 


head vertical; the shoulders thrown 
backward and downward; the arms akim- 
bo; the hands on the hips with the fin- 
gers in front. Having carefully observed 
that each child has the proper position, 
require all to draw in and throw out the 
breath fully and slowly about a dozen 
times in succession. The teacher should 
breathe also, and keep the time by an up- 
ward and downward motion of the hand. 
2. Draw ina full breath and send it forth 
in a prolonged sound of the letter hk. In- 
hale as much as air as possible. In ex- 
haling retain as much as possible, and 
still sustain the sound, thus prolonging 
it. 3. Draw in a full supply of breath 
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and emit it with a lively expulsive force 
in the sound of the letter , but little pro- 
longed—in the style of a slight cough. 
4. Inhale as before, and emit the breath 
with a sudden and violent explosion—in 
the style of a forcible cough. 

Invariably inhale through the nostrils. 
The teacher’s own judgment must decide 
the number of times to successively re- 
peat each exercise. Three or four times 
will be sufficient for the first few days; 
care must be taken not to injure the deli- 
cate organs at first. 

If the teacher has conducted the, exer- 
cises with proper enthusiasm, the chil- 
dren have now quickened pulses, bright 
eyes, and glowing checks, and are ready 
to open the reading-books.—Ilome and 
School. 

[Don’t fail, on any consideration, to 
have the room thoroughly ventilated and 
filled with pure air, when this is done, or 
when any physical exercises take place. 
—Epnr.| 


SCHOOL GOVERNMENT, 








A well governed school does not re- 
quire the presence of the teacher to the 
preservation of order. We would not 
imply that the teacher must be supreme 
and the school should realize that he is 
such; but that teacher has the most pow- 
er Who can govern without apparently 
exerting any authority. Such is our con- 
ception of self-government. 

Let us now notice briefly some of the 
advantages resulting from such govern- 
ment. We would not presume to say 
that no other form of discipline can se- 
cure order and obedience. I can imag- 
ine a school comprising children from al} 
grades of socicty, seated together and ac- 
customed to move with military precision 
at the command for recitation, recreation 
and dismassal, one in which punishment 
follows close upon every transgression; 
where no idler could be endured; a 
school in which the teacher is absolute 
monarch, whose word is law and no one 
dares disobey. I say, we might imagine 
such a school, but is there any real disci- 
pline in such management? Is it caleu- 
lated to develop any thing true and noble 
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in eharacter? Is such discipline adapt- 
ed to implant and nourish thos elements 
which make honest, wide-awake, ener- 
getic, thinking men and women—men 
and women calculated to wield a refining 
influence and clevate the society in which 
they mingle to a high standard of truth, 
justice, and morality ? 

Now we mention that the principles of 
government are essentially the same 
whether exercised over a nation, a com- 
munity, a school, a family, or a single 
individual. Whatever form of govern- 
ment is best adapted to the growth and 
prosperity of a nation, is equally produc- 
tive of good results elsewhere; and vice 
versa, Whatever mode of government 
tends to weaken a nation, is injurious 
elsewhere. In view of this fact, there- 
fore, we say that the great aim of school- 
government should be self-gov.rnment, in 
contradistinction to that opposite but too 
prevaleut notion of discipline—imonarchy 
or despotism! The government of the 
school-room should be one, not of tirects, 
not of force, not of the rod, but one of 
self-respect, of reason, of conscience.—Jlye- 
braska Teacher. 


HOW TO TEACH GEOGRAPHY. 

First Step —Review the Points of Com- 
pass, in training the pupils, until they are 
able to name any direction, as the teacher 
points, and in any direction named. 

In connection with and following the 
instruction relative to the points of com- 
pass, lead the pupils to learn the location, 
and the direction from the school of 
other streets near the school; also of 
prominent buildings, as churches, post- 
office, hotel, railroad depot, etc.; or of 
villages, lakes, farms, groves, forest, 
Streams, etc., within the range of the 
children’s observation. The teacher 
should represent on the blackboard the 
situation of the school-house, and the 
location or direction from it of the places 
mentioned, and allow the pupils to copy 
the same on their slates. 

Second Step —While teaching the defi- 
nitions relative to the forms of land and 
water, present first the picture, or a draw- 
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ing upon the blackboard, of the object 
under consideration, as of an island, pe- 
ninsula, cape, strait, lake, bay, river, etc.; 
then show how the same or a similar ob- 
ject is represented on a map. Follow 
this with a definition to be learned by the 
pupils. As the characteristic of each 
form of land or water—as that an island 
is land entirely surrounded by wacer—is 
learned, require the pupils to point out 
on a map several representations of 
islands, omitting the names of the par- 
ticular islands in this stage. Proceed in 
a similar way to teach all the definitions. 

Colton’s Geographicai Cards will be found 
of great assistance as pictorial map rep- 
resentations to illustrate these definitions. 

During this step the instruction has for 
its chief object training children to recog- 
nize the various forms of land and water, 
by means of their characteristic features, 
and to describe each by suitable defini- 
tions; hence the attention of pupils need 
not be directed to the names aud location 
of particular islands, isthmuses, straits, 
bays, etc., at this time. 

Third Step-—Commence the instruction 
relative to the names and location of par- 
ticular places with the town, village, or 
city in which the school is situated, and 
extend it to other places in its vicinity. 
No fixed limit to the extent of this exer- 
cise cap be given, since the length to 
which it can be profitably carried will 
depend, in some degree, upon the persor- 
al knowledge of the members of the class 
relative to these places. The teacher 
should aim, however, so to use the knowl- 
edge of those pupils whose personal visi- 
tations have made them acquainted with 
the locations of the greatest number of 
places, as to extend the knowledge of the 
other pupils. 

Such hitention should be given to the 
location upon a map of the town, village, 
or city in which the school is situated, 
and to the relative location and direction 
from it of the chief places in its vicinity, 
that the pupils will be able to point them 
out on an outline map. The name of the 


town, village, or city, of the county, and 
of the State in which the pupils live, 
should be taught, and their location shown 
on a map. 
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Fourth Step. —In teaching the shape ef | ous warm weather. 


the earth by means of a globe, lead the 
pupils to compare a marble with an or. 
ange, and both the marble and orange 
with a globe, and thus to notice that each 
one resembles the other in shape only; 
also that each differs from the other in 
size. By this means prepare them for 
understanding that the globe represents 
the earth only in shape. Follow this with 
some simple illustrations as to the com- 
parative size of the earth. 

Next lead the pupils te compare the 
outline forms of the grand divisions cf 
land, water, and of islands, ete., repre- 
sented on the globe, with their corres- 
ponding representations upon hemisphere 
maps. 

Fifth Step —Talk with the pupils about 
people of different races and nations, and 
point out on the globe, also on outline 
maps, the location of the countries where 
each may be found: as Africa, the home 
of the colored men; China, the home of 
tae Chinamen; Germany, the liome of 
Germans, etc. Proceed ina similar man- 
ner with the most familiar animals, and 
the most common productions of differ. 
ent countries. Give the name of the 
country, and show its location on a globe, 
also on anoutline map. Point out Green- 
land as the home of the white bear; Af. 
rica asthe home of the lion, zebra, ostrich 
and camel; Australia as the home of the 
kangaroo; Spain as the country where 
cork and raisins are produced; South 
America as the country from which bra- 
zil-nuts and cocoa-nuts are obtained; West 
Indies as the place from whence we ob- 
tain oranges and bananas, etc. 

By means similar to that herein de- 
scribed the pupils may be made to realize 
that Geography teaches them about the 
homes of the different people, animals, 
and productions which they have seen, 
and of which they have heard. 

The aim of tne teacher should be to 
give the pupils a good, general idea of 
the shape of the Eurth, of the different 
portions of it as the Homes of races of men, 
also as the places where particular fruits 
grow; and of some parts as having con. 
tinuous cold weather, and others continu. 


| 
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This object must be 
accomplished chiefly by oral instruction. 
However, the work may be facilitated by 
placing in the hands of the pupils suita. 
ble text-books on Geography, to be exam. 
ined by the children ufier the lesson has 
been given orally by the teacher; but in 
no case should the pupils in this grade 
be required to study a lesson in the book 
before the subject of it bas been present- 
ed orally by the teacher, as above indi- 
cated. 

Each lesson may be gone over a second 
time by the teacher, after the pupils have 
studied the subject in their books. The 
order of the lessons, the topics presented, 
and the general character of the facts 
taught should conform to the directions 
given here, without regard to the order 
of presentation in the text-books in com- 
mon use. 

After completing the course of object- 
ive instruction in Geography, as indicated 
in the preceding steps, the pupils will be 
prepared to commence the study of this 
subject in an intelligent manner from 
good text-books.—From “Ifow to Teach.” 

Se sl 

At A late meeting of the Chemung 
County, N. Y. Teachers’ Association, one 
of the speakers suggested that every 
school take a newspaper, from which the 
teacher could select something interest- 
ing and instructive to be read each day, 
children could have access to it during 
recess, &c. All places mentioned in the 
paper to be looked out and something 
said concerning them to fix them in the 
childrens’ minds. The paper would not 
only aid in teaching geography, but his- 
tory, science, &c. Most of the speakers 
admitted that the improvement in the 
schools is slow and unsatisfactory. The 
reason for this was largely attributable 
to the low wages paid. Teachers who 
are sufficiently intelligent and earnest to 
make themselves really useful in the 
school are barred out. They have to turn 
their attention to more remunerative em- 
ployment. 
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WISCONSIN STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, | 





Maprson, July 15, 1374. 

Agreeably to notice, the Twenty-Second 
Annual Session of the Wisconsin State 
Teachers’ Association commenced at 
Madison, July 15th, 1874, at 10 o’clock, 
A.M. After singing, led by A. Earth- 
man, of Reedsburg, and prayer by Dr. G. 
M. Steele, of Appleton, J. W. Rait, of 
Sheboygan was appointed Secretary pro 
tem., and W. D. Parker, A. Salisbury and 
C. F. Viebahn, a Committee on Enroll- 
ment, and A. Earthman, Enrolling Clerk. 

The President, B. M. Reynolds, of La 
Crosse, then delivered an Address, which 
on motion of W. D. Parker, was referred 
to a committee composed of G. S. Albee, 
Oshkosh, S. R. Winchell, Milwaukee, and 
G. M. Guernsey, Platteville. 

Oliver Arey, President of Whitewater 
Normal School, read a Paper on the 
“Common Conception of the Teacher, 
and of the Institutions in which he is 
Educated Inadequate.” 

8. R. Winchell, Principal of Milwaukee 
High School, read a Paper on “ The True 
Function of the High School.” 

Adjourned to 8.00 P. M. 

EVENING SESSION. 

After singing, the Committee on Presi- 
dent’s Address, made the following report 
of committees, which was adopted: 

On the part of the Address which re- 
fers to Institutes, Messrs. Graham, Terry, 
Johnson and Mrs. Richards. 

Journal of Education—Messrs. Salisbury, 
Thayer and W. E. Anderson. 

Free Tuition in Higher and Professional 
Schools—Messrs. North, Howland and 
Waggoner. 

School Supervision—Messrs. Chandler, 
Emery, Gardner, and Miss Stewart. 

Elucational Needs in our State—Messrs. 
Viebahn, Charlton and Sprague, and Miss 
Moody. 

Influence of Limited Contracts with Teach- 
ers Upon Educational Progress—Messrs. D. 
McGregor, Burlingame and Bowen, and 
Miss Adams. 

Gradation in Se‘ols, its Functions and 
Economy—Messrs. Parker, Chase and 





Twining, and Miss Swart. 
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Obituaries—Messrs. Albee, Rockwood, 
Winchell and Guernsey. 

Rey. G. M. Steele, D. D.,'President of 
Lawrence University, delivered a Lecture 
on “The Soul and its Powers.” 

On motion of W. H. Chandler, 

Resolved, That the committees upon the 
President’s Address report to-morrow af- 
ternoon at 3 o’clock. 

On motion of President Arey, 

Resolved, That the subject of each pa- 
per be thrown open for discussion imme- 
diately after reading. 

Singing by the Glee Club. 

On motion, the chair appointed the 
following committees : 

On Resolutions—Messrs. Graham, North 
and Kerr. 

On Finance—Messrs. Arey, Howland 
and Purman. 

Adjourned. 


MORNING SESSION. 
July 16, 1874. 

After singing, and prayer by Rev. A. O. 
Wright, of New Lisbon, W. D. Parker, of 
Janesville, read a Paper on “ County Su- 
perintendency.” 

On motion of A. O. Wright, the follow- 
ing Committee was appointed on the sub- 
ject of County Superintendency and upon 
any Changes Needed, to report at the Ex- 
ecutive Session in December, viz.: W. D 
Parker, A. O.Wright and W. H. Chandler. 

Miss Emma Jenkins, of Fort Atkinson, 
read a Paper on “Growth.” Oliver Arey, 
Rev. J. B. Pradt, J.Q. Emery, and Dr. G. 
M. Steele, discussed the subject briefly. 

Recess. 

On motion of J. Q. Emery, the follow- 
ing Committee on Nominations was ap- 
pointed: J. B. Thayer of Menomonie, D. 
McGregor of Platteville, L. D. Harvey 
of Mazomanie, Lucy J. Foote of Maison 
and Susan McBeth of Burlington. 

Prof. T. C. Chamberlin, of Beloit Col- 
lege, then read a Paper, “The Educa- 
tional Value of the Geological Survey of 
Wisconsin.”’ The subject was discussed 
by Messrs. Pradt, Chandler, Parker and 
Beck. 

On motion, by W. D. Parker, a commit- 
tee was appointed to prepare a Charter for 
the Wisconsin Teachers’ Association, and 
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report at this session; committee {o con- 
sist of Messrs. Chandler, Pradt and North. 

On motion of W. D. Parker, the above 
committee was empowered, under the di- 
rection of the Executive Committee, to 
expend, not exceeding twenty-five dollars 
in the publication and dissemination of 
such portions of the facts accumulated 
in the present geological survey, as may 
seem to be useful. 

A Lecture on “Self-Discipline as a 
Means and End of Education,” was then 
given by Rev. A. L. Chapin, D. D., Presi- 
dent of Beloit College. 

President Arey followed with a discus- 
sion of the subject. 

Adjourned to 21g o’clock, P. M. 


AFTERNOON SESSION, 


The vote authorizing expenditure of 
$25 by Committee on Charter, to publish 
facts of geological survey was reconsid- 
ered, and the same authority given to the 
Executive Committee. 

A Paper on “Academic Culture in the 
State System,” was read by Prof. Albert 
Salisbury, of Whitewater. 

On motion of E. A. Charlton, the order 
for three o’clock was postponed till after 
the Discussion of County Academies, 
which took place, and was conducted by 
J. Q. Emery, W. H. Chandler, A. F. North, 
and A. O. Wright, followed by Hon. A.S. 
Kissell, of Chicago, J. B. Pradt, Geo. M. 
Sage, Editor of Minnesota Teacher, Albert 
Salisbury, Hon. C. C. Kuntz of Sauk Co., 
and Hon. Edward Searing. 

On motion, the subject was referred to 
a committee consisting of Hon. Edward 
Searing, W. D. Parker and J. Q. Emery, 
to report at the Exccutive Session, in De- 
ney 

The committee to whom was referred 
so much of the President’s Address as re- 
lates to Teachers’ Institutes, made the 
following report, which was adopted: 

1. We believe that the Institute Work 
of the State is becoming better organized 
and conducted, because better understood. 

2. We regard the meetings of conduct- 
ors for instruction and consultation, as 
held the last two years, eminently fitted 
to secure a wise prosecution of the work 
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and therefore recommend their continu. 
ance. 

3. The present plan of operating the 
Institute Work in connection with the 
Normal Schools of the State meets our 
hearty approval. 

4, While much good has been accomp. 
lished by this agency, we would guard 
against supposing that a proper and thor- 
ough preparation of the teacher can be 
obtained from the fragmentary work 
done at the Institute. 

5. We believe the Institute may be ren- 
dered more efficient by adopting a course 
of study and work embracing a term of 
years. 

6. We recommend that a committee be 
appointed at this meeting to inquire into 
the feasibility of adopting a course of 
study and work for a term of years, with 
instructions to report at the meeting of 
the Executive Committee in December 
next. 

Respectfully submitted in behalf of 
committee. 

R. Grawam, Chin. 

A committee was appointed according. 
ly, consisting of Messrs. D. McGregor, 
Chandler and Terry. 

By request of the chairman, President 
Arey, and on motion, it was voted that 
the report on Free Tuition in Higher In- 
stitutions be postponed to the Executive 
Session. 

The committee to whom was referred 
that part of the President’s Address which 
concerns High Schools and County Acad- 
emies, submitted the following report: 

Resolved, That the necessities of our 
common schools as well as of our higher 
institutions of learning, demand inter- 
mediate schools which shall provide 
teachers fitted for the rural districts, and 
students fitly prepared to enter our col- 
leges. 

Resolved, That it is entirely consistent 
with the educational policy of the State 
and eminently proper in itself that a grade 
of education suitable to those whose cir- 
cumstances require it, higher than that 
of the district school, and less elaborate 
than that of the college, be provided for 
by the State. ; 

resolved, That the schools contemplated 
in the bill which passed the Assembly 
last winter with such modifications a3 
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the wisdom of the Legislature may seem 
to suggest, are such as the case requires. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 
Avex. F. Nortu, 
H. C. How ann. 


On motion, the report was referred to 
the committee on the same subject ap- 
pointed to report at the Executive Ses- 
sion. 

The committee to whom was referred 
that portion of the President’s Address 
relating to the JOURNAL oF EDUCATION, 
reported as follows: 

That we deem the reading of an Edu- 
cational Journal to be an important means 
of increasing the efficiency and assisting 
the labors of teachers; 

That, other things being equal, the best 
journal for teachers will be one published 
in their own State and with reference to 
their own particular conditions; 

That the Wisconsin JOURNAL OF Epv- 
CATION, under its present vigorous man- 
agement, commends itself to the first 
consideration of Wisconsin teachers, as 
an organ for the interchange of home 
thought and experience, as weil as for 
bringing to us the best thoughts and sug- 
gestions of educators abroad. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

ALBERT SALISBURY, 

J. B. THAYER, 

Wn. E. ANDERSON, 
Committee. 

On motion, the report was adopted. 

The report of the Committee on Edu- 
cational Needs in our State, was post- 
poned till the December meeting. 

The Committee on the Influence of 
limited Contracts with Teachers upon 
Educational Progress, beg to report as 
follows: 

The existing conditions are the inevi- 
table accompaniment of the development 
of a school system in anew country; and 
among the causes operating to produce 
them are the following: deficiency in the 
qualifications of the teachers; want ot 
purpose on the part of many who teach 
of making it a permanent business; low 
wages, and the inability on the part of 
many districts to furnish remunerative 
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school year; an opinion, still lingering 
in many localities, that a frequent change 
of teachers is beneficial. 

Denser settlements, and higher qualifi- 
cations will do much to remedy this evil. 

One of the best, if not the very best 
recommendation a teacher can have is 
that he has taught in the same school for 
a term of years. 

Let teachers prove their efficiency, and 
the rising generation will find the profes- 
sion more stable. 

Respectfully submitted. 

D. McGrReE@or, 
G. M. Bowen, 
Mrs. L. A. Brneuam, 
Caro.tyn E. Apams. 


The report was adopted. 

W. D. Parker, chairman, in behalf of 
the committee to whom was referred so 
much of the President’s Address as re- 
lates to the Function and Economy of 
Graded Schools, reported as follows: 

We believe that the method of instruc- 
tion in the graded school is essentially 
an exponent of the business habiis of the 
age; and the school itself may be made 
an organization whose economical direc- 
tion of forces, and whose general influ- 
ence for good, shall conserve the inter- 
ests of higher education and of future 
citizens who shall follow the dictates of 
loyalty, of industry and frugality; there- 
fore, 

Resolved, That the graded school system 
be strongly commented to the considera- 
tion of school directors, and that the 
course of study in graded schools be 
made not alone philosophically relevant 
to other schools, but be made vitally pro- 
motive of intellingent citizenship through 
its comprehensive usefulness and its per- 
fect adaptability. 

The report was adopted. 

The Committee on Obituaries, present- 
ed the following preamble and resolu- 
tions: 

WuereEas, During the past year the 
nation has lost by death one of its fore- 
most teachers, and this association has 
lost in a similar manner one of its most 
highly esteemed members; therefore, 

Resolved, That we recognize in the life 
and labors of Louis Agassiz the transcend- 
ent work of the typical teacher and in 





employment for more than one-half the 


his death an irreparable loss, not only to 
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science, but to the common cause of edu- 
cation throughout the world. 

Resolved, That in the death of Prof. 
Arthur Everett, Principal of the Oshkosh 
High School, we mourn the loss of a 
friend and scholar, a true teacher and true 
man whose memory shall be cherished in 
all our hearts and whose work, though 
not complete, yet remains as his lasting 
monument. 

Resolved, That the Secretary be instruct- 
ed to furnish a copy of these resolutions 
to the families of the deceased. 

8. S. Rockwoop, 

G. 8. ALBEE, 

5S. R. WINCHELL, 

Martua H. Terry, 
Committee, 

President Albee, of Oshkosh, paid a 
tribute to the memory of Mr, Everett, 
after which the resolutions were adopted. 

Adjourned to 8.00 P. M. 

EVENING SESSION. 

On motion, it was voted to mect Friday 
morning, at 9 o’clock. 

The report of the Committee on Nomi- 
nations was made and accepted. 

Prof. Edward Searing, State Superin- 
dent of Public Instruction, delivered a 
Lecture on “The Need and the Character 
of the Culture Suited to the Present Day.” 


FRIDAY MORNING. 


After preliminary remarks by Supt. Jas. 
McAlister, upon the subject of Drawing, 
as introduced into the Milwaukee Public 
Schools, Mr. Charles Zimmermann fur- 
ther discussed the subject, and explained 
the method of instruction. 

The place for the next mecting of the 
Association was discussed by Messrs. 
Rockwood, McAlister, De La Matyr, Al- 
bee, North, Howland, Kerr and Spencer, 
and on motion by Mr. North, it was voted 
that the Association express a desire to 
the Executive Committee to call the next 
meeting in Milwaukee. 

Mr. O. Arey, presented the report of 
Committee on Finance, as follows, which 
was accepted: 

RECEIPTS. 
Balance July 188s cose ness cows $26 52 
Ree’d from membership July, 74. 115 00 


MOTAMMNMLEARUILY ods aevesjonnniels $141 52 


‘nal of Education. 


} DISBURSEMENTS. 

Paid B. M. Reynolds...... oseeee $36 87 
| Paid Gazette Printing Co.... ... 10 % 
| Paid W. D. Parker........ ieee 31 96 
| Totat disbursements........ .-. $78 58 

Balance on hand,.... Shgeonaisteate $62 94 


OLIVER AREY, 

H. C. How.anp, 

D. Gray PurMAN, 

Committee, 

Miss Rose C. Swart, of Oshkosh, read 
jan Essay on “Primary Instruction—Its 
| Principles and Purposes.” 
| Prof. Alex. Kerr read a Paper on 
|“ Instruction in American History,” pre- 
pared by Prof. W. F. Allen, of the Uni- 
versity. 

Prof. J. B. Feuling read a Paper on 
“Etymology, as a Means of Education.” 

Miss Martha A. Terry, of Janesville, 
read a Paper on “Culture in Common 
Schools.” 

Mrs. L. A. Bingham, of La Crosse, read 
a Paper on “Daily Preparation of the 
Teacher,” which was discussed by Messrs. 
Kerr, Purman, Feuling, North, Albee, 
Chandler and Kissell. 

On motion, the name of James McAl 
ister was substituted for that of Samuel 
Shaw in the report of the Committee on 
Nominations for Executive Committee. 

On motion the Association proceeded 
to a ballot for President, with the follow- 
ing result: 

Whole number of votes cast, 65; neces- 
sary toachoice, 34. J.Q. Emery received 
50; A. H. Howland, 5; W. H. Chandler, 
4; Miss Martha A. Terry, 2; scattering, 3. 

J. Q. Emery, having received a major- 
ity, was declared elected President of the 
Association for the ensuing year. 

On motion of J. Q. Emery, the Secre- 
tary was insiructed to cast the ballot of 
the Association for the rest of the ticket, 
reported by the committee, which was 
accordingly done, and the following per- 
sons declared duly elected: 

Vice-Presidents—W. H. Chandler, Sun 
Prairie; S. R. Winchell, Milwaukee; Miss 
| Carolyn Adams, Platteville. 
| Secretury—A. J. Hutton, West 
| Claire. 
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Oficial Department. 


Treasurer—George Skewes, Racine. 

Exseutive Commiitee—B. M. Reynolds, 
La Crosse; W. D. Parker, Janesville; H. 
C. Howland, East Eau Claire; G.S. Albee, 
Oshkosh; Jas. McAlister, Milwaukee. 

The Committee on Resolutions reported 
the following, Which were adopted: 

Resolved, That we recognize in the Press 
a powerful ally of the cause of popular 
instruction, and that we are greatly in- 
debted to the editorial fraternity for the 
service which they have rendered in 
creating an enlightened public sentiment 
in favor of every educational force from 
the primary school to the university. 

Resolved, That we extend our hearty 
thanks to the ‘‘ Wisconsin State Journal” 
and the “Madison Democrat,” for their 
courtesy in surrendering their columns to 
our Association, and for the prominence 
which, without regard to labor and ex- 
pense, they have given to the proceedings 
of the present session. 

Resolved, That our thanks are hereby 
given to the various steamboat lines and 
to the hotels of Madison for the reduced 
rates afforded the members of this Asso- 
ciation. 

Resolved, That our thanks are due the 
railroads of the State for their courtesy 
in giving special rates to this Association. 

On motion, the Association adjourned. 

B. M. Reynoups, President. 

Jas. M. Ratt, Secretary. 
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ScHooL DiscreLineE.—The following 
things aid in securing good discipline 
and preventing disorder: 

1. See that the school room is well 
warmed, ventilated, cleansed, and lighted, 
and adorned with pictures, mottoes, and 
flowers. 

2. Give pupils plenty to do. 

. Approve work when well done. 

. Carefully inspect the pupils’ work. 
Keep up an interest in work. 

. Few rules, uniformly executed. 

. Frequent changes of exercise. 

. Control by kindness. 

9. Make the school and all its exercises 
popular. 

10. Pile on motives —. Y. Ed. Jour. 
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a oe 
Tue California legislature forbids, by 
law, the making a distinction in salaries 
to teachers on account of sex. 
a 
Water does not stay in the mountains, 
hor vengeance in a great mind. 
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OFFICIAL DEPARTMENT. 
OFFICIAL OPINIONS. 

Prepared by the Assistant Supe 

Question. Can a district be altered af- 
ter a loan from the State has been applied 
for? 

Answer. There is no law forbidding 
an alteration unless a loan has actually 
been made. The pendency of the applica- 
tion might be a good reason why the 
district should not be altered, especially 
if weak. The supervisors would be the 
proper judges of this. 

Q. We had the promise of a deed of 
our site, but never got it. Last winter the 
school-house burned down. Can we hold 
the site ? 

A. The burning of the school-house 
does not change your right. If you can 
prove the promise, a conveyance of the 
site can be enforced, or the district can 
call on the town board to “establish” the 
site. (Sections 78-9). 

Q. If a district, in defiance of a decis- 
ion by the State Superintendent, proceeds 
to build on a site set aside by him, what 
is the remedy ? 

A. To obtain an injunction from the 
judge of the circuit court. 

Q. We held no annual meeting at the 
legal time. What shall we do? 

A. Call a special meeting, specifying in 
the call all the business to be done (Sec. 
21). Vacant offices will be filled by ap- 
pointment. 

Q. If a meeting is adjourned to a cer- 
tain day without naming any hour, what 
will be the legal hour? 

A. The hour named in the statute 
(Section 17), which is 7 o’clock, Pp. M. 

Q. Does the chairman of an annual 
district meeting preside at an adjourned 
meeting, if there be one? 

A. Yes, if present. He does not lose 
the place by adjournment. 

Q. Can money be raised, officers elect- 
ed, etc., at such adjourned meeting ? 

A. Yes; everything that could have 
been done at the annual meeting, of 
which it is but the continuance; provi- 
ded, however, that officers cannot be 
elected, if the adjournment was for more 
than ten days, as the power of a district 
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to elect continues but ten days, after 
which vacancies are filled by appoint- 
ment. 

Q. If a motion is made to proceed to 
the election of offlcers and is lost, can 
the meeting afterwards go into an elec- 
tion, on motion? 

A. Certainly; a district meeting can 
always “alter, repeal, and modify” its 
proceedings. The refusal to go into an 
election at first might imply merely that 
the majority wished to do something else 
first. 

Q. Would it be necessary to ‘recon. 
sider” the vote not to elect? 

A. A vote to reconsider would be prop- 
er enough, but the election would be 
valid, although no such formal vote were 
first taken. Reconsideration would be 


involved as a matter of fact, in the act of | 


election. The legality of the action of a 
school meeting does not depend on the 
observance of “parliamentary rules,” 
which are no part of the school law. 

Q. Can a person who did not vote for 
a measure carried at the previous meet- 
ing, move to reconsider the vote at an ad- 
journed meeting? 

A. To do so would not be in accord- 
ance with parliamentary usage, but the 
reconsideration, if carried on his motion, 
would not, therefore be invalid. (See 
previous question and answer). 

Q. Is a man disqualfied for holding 
the office of district clerk who cannot 
read or write? 

A. He is not legally disqualified for be- 
ing elected to it. The wisdom of the 
election is another thing. 

Q. Would a town clerk be authorized 
in appointing some one in his place? 

A. Not unless he resigned or was re- 
moved. 

Q. Can a board require additional se- 
curity in case of the death of the treasu- 
rer’s bondsmen ? 

A. They can if they deem it neces. 
sary. 

Q. Can a district, by resolution, re- 
quire the treasurer to pay interest on 
moneys remaining unexpended in his 
hands, say three months or more? 

A. A district has no such power. 
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Q. What power has a district board in 
regard to purchasing articles needed for 
the school ? 

A. Such power as is conferred by sec- 
tions 48, 49, and 51. 

Q. Our treasurer removed into an. 
other district in this city, and we elected 
a successor, but the old treasurer still 
claims the office; has a place of business 
in our,district and may come back, and so 
refuses to give up funds, ete. Which is 
treasurer, and how shall it be decided ? 

A. A man’s place of residence is not 
determined by his place of business. If 
your treasurer has moved into the other 
district with no particular intention of 
coming back, he has lost his residence 
and office in your district; but if he has 
gone to stay temporarily and intends to 
come back, and regards your district as 
his permanent place of residence, he has 
not lost his residence or office. It is, 
therefore, a question of intention, in part, 
and would be so regarded by the courts. 
It can be decided on a quo warranto. 

Q. Whenand why was the prohibition 
about acting as agent added to section 91 
of the school law, and what is intended 
by it? 

A. In 1867, with other amendments to 
other sections. This amendment proba- 
bly grew out of some indiscretion on the 
part of some superintendents in aidiag 
to introduce certain school-books, for a 
pecuniary consideration. The law can- 
not be considered as forbidding a super- 
intendent to recommend such books, etc., 
as he thinks the best, but to act as a book- 
agent in a business or commercial sense, 
and thus use his office for pecuniary 
emolument and not for the good of the 
schools. 

Q. Suppose a superintendent, at the 
request of some school ofticers, sends for 
some books, charts, maps, etc., distributes 
them, and receives back the cost, and 
something for his trouble, would that be 
a violation of the law? 

A. It could hardly be regarded as 
making him an “agent’’ within the mean- 
ing of the law, but to prevent cavil, it 
would be better to get some onc else to 
do it. 
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EDITORIAL MISCELLANY. 
THE ASSOCIATION. 


During seventeen years observation of 
the annual gatherings, we do not recol- 
lect a more thoughtful and scholarly ad- 
dress from the President than that given 
this year. Anon we may have something 
to say on several of the topics discussed. 

A committee was appointed to report 
at the Executive Session in December on 
the matter of placing the Association un- 
der a charter. There can be no dour, we 
think, that it would be well to effect some 
change in its organization and mode of 
working. Why should it not, like the 
State Agricultural Society for instance, 
have its permanent and its transient char- 
acteristics; its life members and yearly 
members? There is a sufficient number 
of men in the State engaged in educa- 
tional work asa profession, asa life-work, 
to form the basis of a permanent organ- 
ization for the promotion of the interests 
which they represent, and men whose 
movement in the matter would give it 
dignity and insure success. And when 
we speak of educational work, we do not 
refer merely to the work Cone in and for 
the public schools. The presidents and 
professors of the colleges as well as of 
the university and normal schools; teach- 
ers in private and special as well as pub- 
lic schools, together with school officers, 
should all actin harmony. For though 
varied in its instrumentalities, the work 
of education is one; and not only should 
teachers avoid sinking the man in the 
profession, but dropping into clans accord- 
ing to the special character of their work; 
just as wool-growers or stock-raisers, 
though having special interests, should 
not isolate themselves from the general 
body of agriculturists. And here we 
would remark, that if there was any one 
thing about the late meeting especially 
gratifying, it was the presence and the 
admirable lectures of two of our college 
presidents—for which—thanks to our late 
president. 

. We think then, as suggested at the 

meeting in December last, that the time 

has come for the Association to have a 
3—Vol. IV, No. 8. 
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more solid and more permanent organi- 
zation. (It is now twenty-one years of 
age, its Constitution having been adopted 
in July, 1853.) To this end it would be 
well, we think, to make its officers more 
permanent. It is not—or should not be— 
the object of the members of the Associ- 
ation to seek a little empty honor by 
getting elected president, secretary, etc., 
but to come together to advance the in- 
terests of education. This implies inves- 
tigation and deliberation, and garnering 
up the results of experience; and all this 
is best subserved by having more perma- 
nent officers. It is vain to expect the 
good results that ought to flow from an 
association of teachers under such a loose 
organization as we now have, with a 
change of officers, of purposes, of meth- 
ods and of programme each year. Noth- 
ing is tried long enough to determine its 
value. In short, there is no proper con- 
secutiveness of ideas or aims; no proper 
consciousness of an organic and perma- 
nent existence. 

For instance, the Presideat delivers an 
address. This is well enough, though it 
is merely a custom and does not appear 
to form any necessary part of his duties 
as a presiding officer. But the address is 
delivered; a batch of committees hastily 
appointed to report upon half dozen top- 
ics which it may touch upon; the reports 
are hastily drawn up, and as hastily 
adopted, or referred to some other com- 
mittee, and the whole thing is ephemeral 
in its nature and its results; conclusions 
which seem to be reached at one session 
are changed at the next. 

The mere re-organization of the Asso- 
| ciation, so as to give it corporate powers, 
| would not effect any thing important, un- 
| less it was accompanied with an internal 
change, such as we have indicated above. 
For this, perhaps, it is not prepared; it is, 
quite possibly, such a change as the ma- 
jority of those who come together at our 
meetings would not desire. In this case, 
there might, we think, be formed, with 
great ultimate profit to the cause of edu- 
cation, an association of educators which 
while it might be much less numerous 
than the present Association, would be 
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more compact and more permanent, and 
likewise more deliberate and methodical 
in its mode of action. There is room for 
both. 





INTERMEDIATE SCHOOLS. 





The want of consecutiveness of ideas 
and aims in the labors of the Association 
alluded to in the previous article is illus- 
trated in its utterances and action from 
time to time in regard to the matter put 
as a caption above. A year ago a report 
was adopted recognizing “high schools 
and academies” as furnishing “secondary 
education,” and stating the “want of 
proper secondary schools in the state to be 
keenly felt,” ete. At the meeting in De- 
cember, there seemed to be a general con- 
currence in the same view, and “ Dr. 
Chapin thought that the discussion (of 
Prof. Carpenter’s Paper) should not end 
until more emphasis had been given to 
the most practical point which had been 
brought forward, and that was the lack 
of intermediate schools—a lack which 
ought to be met.”? This year, Mr. Winchell, 
among other points in his excellent Pa- 
per (printed in this number), sets forth the 
need of a series of schools through the 
State like those contemplated in the bill 
of last winter, introduced by Mr. Kuntz, 
and passed by the Assembly. Then came 
a Paper from Mr. Emery which seemed 
to be adverse to the idea, or we should 
say rather perhaps to the idea of “ county 
academies,” and two out of three other 
gentlemen appointed to continue the dis- 
cussion indicated the same adverse views, 
and thought we could better have “town 
high schools.” Next came a report of a 
committee on the same subject, (as one of 
the topics of the President’s Address), 
which was favorable to the project of 
academies, but the report was referred to 
another committee to report next De- 
cember. 

To an outsider, it might well seem as 
if our ideas on the whole subject were 
somewhat chaotic, and our utterances 
equivocal. But we apprehend that the 
matter admits of a solution, and that the 
following points may be assumed: 
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1. That our leading educators in the 
State concur with those elsewhere in 
thinking the establishment of some more 
general and uniform system of secondary 
schools to be one of the chief educational 
wants of the day. 

2. That this want must be supplied by 
institutions commonly known as high 
schools and academies. 

When it comes to details, there is of 
course some room for difference of opin- 
ion. The time may come when the work 
of education will be thought of so much 
importance as not to be subordinated to 
other matters of civil interest, and when 
territorial divisions for educational pur- 
poses will be independent of town and 
county lines. At present we cannot ex- 
pect this. The county is a variable unit, 
as shown by Mr. Chandler, but to some 
extent it would be convenient to regard 
county lines. A large and populous 
county would require more than one aca. 
demic school as it requires more than one 
superintendent. Towns are altogether 
too small a territory to support such a 
sshool; nor would a group of four towns 
be sufficient. 

Mr. Winchell calculates that two per 
cent. of a school population would go 
into a high school. This would require 
an aggregate of 5,000 children to furnish 
100 academic or high school pupils which 
is as small a number as would do to 
reckon on as a minimum while 200 from 
a population of 10,000 would be a more 
desirable basis. This, as Mr. North re- 
marked, is just about the measure of 
Waukesha county, which embraces 16 
towns, as does also Jefferson, its next 
neighbor west. A single town can expect 
to have nothing more than a central gram- 
mar school, and even a group of four 
towns could effect no more. Mr. Win- 
chell speaks very pertinently of the fol- 
ly of attempting to have a high school, 
where there can at the best, be no more 
than the fragment of one. 

It is well to remember, however, that 
these intermediate schools—let us call 
them country academies instead of county 
academies, must grow, like other things. 
They could not start off with two hun- 
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dred, or even one hundred students, pre- 
pared to begin a high school or academic 
course, for the reason that no such number 
is to be found in each county. For several 
year’s this work, like that of our colleges 
and normal schools, would largely be 
prepartory work. But they would draw 
to themselves the best pupils, to a large 
degree, and gradually diminish the gram- 
mar school and enlarge the high school 
grade of studies. Especially would this 
be the case if the towns would organize 
under the town system and establish cen- 
tral grammar schools, This, we repeat, 
is all they can do. 

There can be no doubt that the adop- 
tion of the “town system,” if not abso- 
lutely necessary, is a measure most desi- 
rable, as precedent to the growth of a 
series of intermediate schools of the 
academic or high school grade. The re- 
lations of such schools to existing high 
schools, and the feeling of jealousy or 
alarm that the latter may possibly feel 
at the idea of a general system of acade- 
mies, we propose to consider hereafter. 





THE USE AND ABUSE OF BOOKS IN SCHOOL. 


Dividing school-instruction into the 
three stages of primary, intermediate 
and advanced (and these stages actually 
exist, to some extent, in the ungraded 
country school)—it is in the second of 
them only that books should begin to 
play any important part. In the first pe- 
riod the great object should be, consid- 
ering education in its intellectual aspect, 
to awaken, develop, and train the mental 
powers and faculties and not to stuff the 
mind with words—with mere fragments 
of the husks of knowledge; not to im- 
part precocious skill in certain mental 
gymuastics or to overtask the memory, 
while other faculties are forgotten or 
dwarfed. In short, the object should be 
to plant germs and not to reap fruit. In 
the second or intermediate stage, this 
work is to be largely continued, but more 
discipline of mind is to be sought. 
Heretofore the work has been (or should 
have been) mostly in the nature of play 
—i. €. spontaneous activity, with as little 
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as possible of restraint or coercion; but 
now there is more of. mental work and 
less of play, the former increasing, the 
latter diminishing. The pupil, by de- 
grees, but slowly, learns to convert spon- 
taneous, unconscious attention to the 
teacher’s oral instructions and outward 
demonstrations into more abstract 
thought and more continued mental 
effort, and so gradually acquires the pow- 
er to study, and to study with profit, and 
at the same time with pleasure. To this 
end the book now becomes more useful 
to aid memory, to guide inquiry, to regu- 
late thought. The pupil acquires increas- 
ing power to learn and recite lessons, in 
anatural and healthful way; not in the 
way of parrot-like repetitions of words 
without life or thought, but as partaking 
somewhat of the vivacity and originality 
that is supposed to characterize the teach- 
er’s own previous instructions. In short, 
the pupil, to some extent, studies and re- 
cites lessons; but study is made, as much 
as may be, an exercise of thought, and 
not merely of memory; and recitation is 
made a rehearsal of what the pupil knows 
and thinks himself; and in his own way 
and own words, and not a mere lifeless 
repetition of paragraphs from a book. 

And to this end the teacher continues, 
though in decreasing degree and in a mod- 
ified manner, the work of the former 
stage—the primary period; doing to-day,. 
partly as instructor, and partly as model, 
what the pupil is expected to do on the 
morrow. As this period is passed through,, 
the pupil is to become less and less imi- 
tative however, and more and more orig- 
inal; is to rehearse his acquirements less 
as an effort of memory, and more as an 
effort of thought. 

And now, supposing all this has been 
accomplished, the pupil is prepared to 
pass into the third stage und become a 
student, a scholar in the just sense of the 
term; or, as is the need of the majority, 
to begin the pursuits of active life. In 
the latter case, the boy or girl, if previ- 
ously well trained, will be an intelligent 
learner, or worker, in whatever it is 
set to learn and do. Our mechanics, 
merchants, farmers, etc., will all be, what 
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gnty portion of them now are, in any 
just sense of the term, educated persons. 
We may look for the time to come, though 
not very soon, when the average of edu- 
cational development, if not of attain- 
ments, among the industrial classes, who 
now generally leave school by or before 
the age of fifteen, will be higher than the 
present average of our professional men, 
socalled—because they will be so edu- 
vated, at home and at school, as that they 
will goon in the work of self-education 
as long as they live. They will have ac- 
quired such habits of observation of 
thought and of intellectual effort, that 
taey will be perpetual students, and stu- 
dents not only of books, but nature. To 
this end let books be properly used in 
school and not abused, nor the whole 
process of school discipline made so re- 
pulsive as to create a rooted dislike for 
books and study. 


EDUCATION A UNIVERSAL PROCESS. 





What is this work of education, this 
process of unfolding the nature of the 
child, in which teachers are to aid, but a 
part of the great design of Providence in 
regard to all things? Every created ob- 
ject has its appropriate, appointed desti- 
ny. In order to the fulfilment of this 
destiny—in every living creature, espe- 
cially—this unfolding must take place. 
And those agencies, whether of man or of 
nature, which aid in this process, are ed- 
ucating agencies; they stand in the same 
relation to that which is to be unfolded 
and drawn forth, as that in which the 
teacher stands to the child. All living 
things, then, are educated; all things, we 
mean, which fulfil their destiny, which 
carry out the end of their being. The 
plant is developed, educated, from its 
seed, through all its several stages of ger- 
mination and growth, to its final perfec- 
tion of flower and fruit. Its educators 


are the heat and light of the genial sun, 
the dews and rains and airs of heaven, 
the hidden forces of nature, and last of 
all, the fostering care of man. The skill- 
ful, intelligent cultivator, is to the plant 
what the true teacher is to the child. The 
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animal, too, is developed, from its embryo 
state, to its fulness of life and strength. 
The mighty nation is developed from its 
first dawnings of civilization and culture, 
its first beginnings of power, to its cul- 
mination of greatness and glory. And 
how varied the agencies which educate 
the nation! How many vicissitudes, how 
many struggles, how much expenditure 
of blood and treasure, how much dear 
bought experience, how many alternate 
reverses and triumphs, before a nation 
can take rank among the powers of earth! 
And how true is all this of the man, be- 
fore he can take rank among nature’s no- 
blemen! Not all development, not all 
education, however, is successful. Thou- 
sands of failures meet us on every hand. 
Innumerable existences are blighted, per- 
verted or destroyed. But the cause of 
every failure, of every blight and perver- 
sion, will be found to resolve itself into 
one and the same thing at last. If the 
plant, the animal, the man, the nation, 


{does not fulfil its destiny, if it fail to 


reach a worthy result, it is because there 
has been a failure in complying with the 
conditions of success. These conditions 
are prescribed by one manifold but uni- 
versal law, and obedience to this law of 
development is the condition of all suc- 
cessful education. Thus if the plant be 
rudely removed from its natural soil or 
climate; if it secure not its needful light 
and moisture; if, in short, in any essen- 
tial particular, the laws of its growth are 
violated, its proper development cannot 
take place. If there be not entire failure, 
only some partial or abortive result is ob- 
tained. 

Why is it that some nations have gone 
forward in the career of growth and im- 
provement, while others have reached but 
an imperfect degree of civilization, and 
then ceased to advance and become stag- 
nant, or have receded tuward barbarism ? 
Why is it, unless it be that the latter have 
failed in some way to observe the condi- 
tions of national health and growth? 
Much more then must the individual na- 
ture of man conform to the law and con- 
ditions of its proper development, if that 
development is ever secured. This isa 
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truth for teachers, and not only for teach- } 
ers, but for parents to ponder. 


CHEAPENING EDUCATION. 


In the last number of the JouRNAL we 
re-printed trom the Chicago Times an arti- 
cle entitled “Cheapening Education.” The 
article is an honest, thoughtful, carefully 
written, interesting and able plea against 
the “ officious intermeddling of the State,” 
in furnishing to its citizens facilities for 
higher education. The appearance of 
such an article in a great Chicago daily, 
the recent case before the Supreme Court 
of Michigan, involving the question 
whether the State can tax the many in or- 
der to bestow superior culture upon the 
few, and the paper of Mr. Lowell, “ Dem- 
ocracy Here Also,” in our June issue, 
are three straws which show to our read- 
ers that the current of public opinion is 
not wholly in the direction of State sup- 
port for higher instruction. 

We reprinted the essay from the Times in 
the same spirit that led us to publish and 
to comment upon the contribution of Mr. 
Lowell. We believe the argument of the 
essay to be fallacious and mischievous; 
but some able and good men think other- 
wise. Honest opinions, whether in har- 
mony with our own or not, we always re- 
spect. In fact, the honest opinions of 
others always have a special charm and 
value to us, because we cannot believe 
them. For instance, the delightful soph- 
istry of the article in question made it so 
interesting to us that while first reading 
it we were oblivious of outward discom- 
forts. Naught to us, for the time, were 
the dust and smoke and rumble of the 
railway car, and an atmosphere whose 
heat had attained unto more than four 
score and ten. 

The purpose of presenting some ac- 
companying comments upon the paper in 
our last issue failed of fulfilment from 
want of time. We had confidently hoped 
to prepare a leader upon the subject for 
the present issue, but circumstances have 
again prevented. We trust we may be 
able to print in our September number a 
somewhat full statement of our reasons 
for having no fears of evil results from 
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any past, present or future movement 
looking to the cheapening of education. 
Meantime, we ask our readers to re-peruse 
the somewhat remarkable article to which 
we have referred. 


INsTITUTE ConpucTorRs’ MEETING.— 
Looking in upon this grave and reverend 
assembly, which convened in the Madi- 
son High School building the week be- 
fore association, we found them busy in 
preparing -for the campaign, but not so 
serious as to be inappreciative of cack 
other’s jokes. They seemed to know 
how both to give and take critical knocks. 
This preparatory drill cannot but give 
more unity and efficiency to the work 
of the Normal Institutes, which will 
further be greatly aided by the Syllabus 
of Instruction prepared by Prof. Gra- 
ham. We quote a few sentences as illus- 
trative of his general ideas, founded on 
much experience, and in the belief that 
they may be suggestive to teachers gen- 
erally, and elsewhere than in Institutes: 

“While considerable time ought to be 
given to methods of presentation and de- 
tail of plan, yet much elass work is need- 
ed, so that the subject taught, as well as 
the manner of teaching, shall be well un- 
derstood. In this a clear comprehension 
of a subject does not necessarily involve 
minuteness of detail. 

“The quality and not the quanti y should 
be the aim in the short time allowed. 
To accomplish this, the Institute must 
be, as far as possible, a model school. 

“The recitations should be models; the 
manners, deportment, punctuality, models. 
Thus the spirit emanating from these 
meetings will permeate the subsequent 
life of each teacher. 

“As a great amount of work is laid out, 
it is recommended that the class be num- 
bered and divided into two sections by 
the even and odd numbers, No. 1 recit- 
ing, No. 2 listening, and vice versa. 

“Tn this manner a healthy competition 
will secure in recitations a fair standard 
of perfection, while the pupils will not 

2 overburdened with so much work ag 
not to do any «ell.” 
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RESIGNED.—Mr. Martin E. Cady, Su- 
perintendent of Schools of Pierce Co., 
has recently resigned his office to accept 
the Principalship of Troy Conference 
Academy, Poultney, Vermont. This ap- 
pears to be quite out of the usual order 
of things. Yet Vermont has given Wis- 
consin so many good men that on general 
principles we ought not to complain if 
she occasionally demands one _ back. 
Professor Cady, whether as Principal of 
River Falls Institute, or Superintendent 
of the Schools of the County, has, we 
believe, been an efficient worker in the 
Educational cause, and while we regret 
to lose him, he has our congratulations 
for his election to what is doubtless a 
more profitable and congenial position in 
the Green Mountain State. We record a 
recent pleasant call from Mr. Cady while 
on his way to his new eastern home. 





PRESIDENT OF THE FourtH Norma 
Scuoou.—The Normal Board at their late 
annual meeting unanimously made 
choice of W. D. Parker, for several years 
the efficient Principal of the Janesville 
High School, as President of the Fourth 
Normal School, located at River Falls, 
Pierce county. The choice is warmly 
endorsed by the leading teachers of the 
State. The Board elected earlier than 
they would otherwise have done, for the 
reason that Mr. Parker was urgently de- 
sired to engage in normal work in Cali- 
fornia. By this timely action his serv- 
ices are retained in the State. It is ex- 
pected that the school will open about 
the first of September, 1875. 





SUPPLEMENTARY EXAMINATION.—The 
State Superintendent is unable to an- 
nounce as yet a Supplementary Examina- 
tion for State Certificates to be held the 
last of August. He would refer all in- 
quiring parties to the conditions under 
which such Examination may be held, as 
indicated in the July issue of the Jour- 
NAL. He would also say that up to the 
present writing only one or two applica- 
tions therefor have been received. If a 
sufficient number of others, desiring to 
attend an Examination at the time speci- 
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fied, will at once signify to him their 
wishes, arrangements to accommodate 
them can yet be made. 





Wisconsin wi!l be well represented at 
the Detroit meeting of the National Edu. 
cational Association the first week in 
August. Many of our most enterprising 
teachers are preparing to attend. The 
session promises to be one of more than 
ordinary interest, as a glance at the pro. 
gramme published in our last number 
will indicate. The junior editor of the 
JOURNAL expects to be present, and our 
next issue will probably contain sundry 
pencilings of what he sees, hears and 
thinks at the great convocation in the 
City of the Straits. 





Mr. R.S. ReEp, of Prescott, has been 
appointed by the State Superintendent to 
fill the vacancy in Pierce county, caused 
by the resignation of Supt. Cady. Mr. 
Reed held the same position in that 
county by election from 1868 to 1870. He 
is a practical teacher of much experience, 
and it is believed the school interests of 
the county will be in the interim in good 
hands. 





Pror. D. McGregor, of the Platte- 
ville Normal School, has been transferred 
from the chair of mathematics to that of 
rhetoric, which leaves him more 
free to work in the Institutes, and in rec- 
ognition of his long and faithful services, 
his salary has been increased. He, too, 
has been loudly called to the Pacific 
coast, but is content to stay in Wiscon- 
sin. 





Norma Institutes will be heid for 
four weeks, commencing August 3d at 
each of the following places: Platteville, 
Richland Center, Baraboo, Manitowoc, 
3erlin and Tomah; at Chilton and Black 
River Falls, for four weeks commencing 
Aug. 17, and for two weeks commencing 
at the same time, at Elkhorn and Depere. 





La Crossze.—A lively discussion has 
been going an inthe Republican and Lead- 
er, between Superintendent Weston and a 
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citizen, in regard to the right of a school 
board to suspend pupils from school on 
account of irregularity of attendance. 
We do not know whether it is yet con- 
cluded. 





Fai TERMS OF THE NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
—Those interested will note the time of 
opening of fall terms of the Normal 
Schools, viz: at Platteville and White. 
water, Tuesday, September 1; at Osh- 
kosh, Tuesday, August 25, and not the 
week following, as advertised last month. 





SoMETHING more than thirty short term 
Institutes will be held this autumn, prin- 
cipally in September and October. In- 
cluding the Normal Institutes, a larger 
body of teachers will be out this season 
than ever before. 





A Fine Essay.—We have been permit- 
ted by Miss Field, of this city, to publish 
her Graduating Essay, which is a credit 
both to herself and the University. She 
was one of the fourteen lady graduates 
of the last class. 





THE list of Fall Institutes is substan- 
tially completed. It will be printed and 
distributed about the time the present 
number of the JOURNAL is mailed. 





Tue Amerikanische Schulzeitung will 
hereafter be published in Milwaukee. 





AGassiz.—Prof. Agassiz was simple in 
dress and mode of living. His figure 
was somewhat under the medium hight. 
His massive head, slightly inclined for- 
ward, rested on a thick set and sturdy 
frame. The natural expression of his 
face was of cordiality and good humor. 
His large eyes of bluish gray were ever 
ready to brighten with kindly interest 
when a student was seeking information, 
or telling of what might, perhaps, be a 
new discovery. But whether the thought 
presented was new or old, Prof. Agassiz 
rarely failed to bring forth from the store- 
house of his memory some illustrative or 
cognate fact, investing the subject with a 
broader significance. His lectures and 





public addresses were, with few excep- 
tions, extemporaneous, or at all events, 
largely dependent upon the inspiration of 
the moment for their forms of words. 
He was a fluent speaker, using English, 
though evidently not a vernacular tongue, 
with ease and accuracy; hesitating, or 
rather pausing sometimes for a moment, 
not as if there was any deficiency of 
thought or words, but as if he was in 
doubt which to select from a throng of 
ideas presenting themselves.— New York 
Tribune. 





THE beginning of knowledge is in the 
senses. Through their agency we become 
acquainted with whatever is visible and 
external; it is, perhaps, needless to add 
that the period of their greatest impressi- 
bility and activity is during childhood. 
The perceptive faculties attain full vigor 
when most other faculties are only begin- 
ning to reveal their existence. Every 
appeal, then, should be made first to the 
senses, and carried thence to the intellect, 
as far as age and capacity will allow. As 
each new subject is presented, and at each 
successive step in its evolution, watch 
the effect upon the learner, bearing in 
mind that that exercise of our sense and 
intellect, which produces interest and de- 
light, is best adapted to the development 
of the juvenile mind — The School. 





WHILE the United States is preparing 
to celebrate its centennial, Iceland is cel- 
ebrating its millennial, it having been 
colonized in 874. The King of Denmark 
has signalized the event by giving the 
colony its independence. It is to have a 
constitution and legislative assembly of 
its own, Which was to go into operation 
August Ist. 





Tue schools of Vienna are said to be 
among the best in the world. Their su- 
periority is chiefly owing to the thorough 
preparation of the teachers in all the 
grades, and the great amount of apparatus 
used. Recitations of our sort are almost 
unknown, teaching being done by illus- 
trations, and by the teacher working with 
his class. 
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AssocraTions.—Meetings will be held 
as follows: Maine, Rockland, time not 
fixed; Connecticut, New Haven, October 
23; Pennsylvania, Shippensburg, August 
11; West Virginia, Clarksburg, August 
4; Iowa, Des Moines, August 25; Minne- 
sota, Owatonna, August 18. In each case 
the sessions continue about three days. 


THE SurpREME Court of Massachu- 
setts has decided that either teacher or 
parent may correct a child for miscon- 
duct on the way to or from school. This 
probably means, so far as the teacher is 
concerned, misconduct affecting the wel- 
fare of the school. 


In Arkansas, a new law provides for 
county superintendents to be elected by 
the school officers, as in Pennsylvania, 
which is much the best way. District 
superintendents are abolished, as having 
too large jurisdictions of territory. 


New York has passed a compulsory 
law, requiring that all children from 8 to 
15 shall be instructed, either at home or 
at school, tor at least 14 weeks each year, 
or the parent is liable to a fine of $5 a 
week. 


At Yale, one hundred and sixty-three 
students applied for admission to the 
Freshman class in the Academical de- 
partment, and ninety-three were examined 
for entrance into the Scientific School. 


Ir is said that ex-President Fillmore 
never saw a grammar until he was 19 
years old. Moral—If you want your sons 
to be great men, don’t let them study 
grammar until they are 19 years old. 


AT THE late Commencement of the 
Ohio University the degree of D.D. was 
conferred upon the Rev. Jchn M. Leay- 
itt, late editor of tho Church Review, and 
now editor of the International. 


Miss Frances E. WILiarp has resign- 
ed her position as Dean of the Woman’s 
College in connection with the North- 
western University at Evanston, I]. 
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THE State Superintendent of Nebraska 
announces times and places for Teach- 
ers’ Normal Institutes, and says: “ Board 
and lodging will not exceed $3.00 per 
week.” This means work. 


CHANCELLOR WINCHELL, of the Syra- 
cuse University, has resigned his position 
to take the chair of Geological Instruc- 
tion, and Dr. E. O. Haven is elected to 
succeed him, 


In Alabama, the public schools are 
closed, as there is no money to pay teach- 
ers, the State having for the present used 
$1,200,000 of the school fund for other 
purposes. 


THE seventh annual Catalogue of the 
North Missouri State Normal School, at 
Kirksville, shows an attendance during 
the past year of over 700 students. 


In New Jersey, the majority of the 
teachers wish the law forbidding corpo- 
ral punishment in school repealed as in- 
terfering with proper discipline. 


In Raleigh, N.C., are no public schools. 
A recent bill of expense for criminal 
prosecutions amounted to $20,000. The 
moral is not far to see. 


Mrs. WiLiine, of Bloomington, I], 
has been nominated by the Prohibition. 
ists as a candidate for State Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction. 





ILLINOIS has a new law punishing the 
exclusion of colored children from the 
public schools by a fine, not to exceed $100. 


A GRADUATE of Harvard proposes that 
each alumnus sha!) insure his life for 
$500, for the benefit of the college. 


Kansas is soon to open (Sept. 1) a sec- 
ond Normal School at Concordia, the 
town contributing $8,000. 


CALIFORNIA has passed a compulsory 
law, making its violation punishable by a 
fine of from ten to fifty dollars. 
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BOOK NOTICES, ETC. 


My Motuer anv I. A Love Story. By 
the Author of “John Halifax, Gentle- 
man,” etc. With Illustrations. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 1874. 12mo; 
cloth; pp. 277. Sold by Jansen, Mc- 
Clurg & Co., Chicago. Price $1.50. 
That peculiar and especially sacred love 

which ought to link mother and daugh- 
ter was never more faithfully delineated 
than it has been by the author in these 
pages. Though the story, like nearly all 
that she has written, has an undertone of 
sorrow, and deals with the more sober 
and darkened side of human life, it is, at 
the same time, pervaded by a faith and 
hope which serve to reveal the richer 
fruits which may come after a course of 
persistent principle through what seems 
unmerited suffering. 

There is in the story only little of what 
can be called a plot. And what there is 
turns out in a way which some novel 
readers would call disappointing. The 
heroine is left unmarried. Her aftianced 
husband—one of those genuine, noble 
men whom the author of ‘“ John Halifax” 
knows so well how to sketch—is drowned 
at sea, and the daughter remains still the 
comfort and stay of her mother. 


THE Rutne: A Tour from Paris to May- 
ence. By Victor Hugo. Jansen, Mc- 
Clurg & Co., publishers, 117 and 119, 
Chicago. 1 Vol.,12mo. Tinted paper. 
Price $1.75. 

This beautiful volume is charmingly 
written, and is, of course, prolific in le- 
gends and stories and philosophical re- 
flections, but gives at the same time a 
most graphic description of the beautiful 
scenes through which we pass under the 
author’s guidance. One should read this 
work carefully to appreciate all the poet- 
ry and sentiment which live in the poet’s 
mind for the lovely Rhine and its crumb- 
ling ruins. The book is remarkably cred- 
itable typographically, and an honor to 
the Chicago house which has ventured 
to undertake its publication. 





UNDER THE TREES. By Samuel Irancus 
Prime. Harper & Bros.,N. Y.: Sold by 
Jansen, McClurg & Co., Chicago. $2.00. 
Dr. Prime is a delightful writer, and 
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this book, written ‘under’ the trees,” is 
just the thing to read in the same way. 
It speaks of things around him, of scenes 
visited in this and other lands—he has 
been. quite a traveler—and of things more 
serious, in some thirty pieces, all indica- 
tive of a large, sympathetic and loving 
soul. It isan admirable book to read or 
to give away. 


Miss Moore; a Tale for Girls. By Geor- 
giana M. Craik, author of “Mildred,” 
etc. Illustrated. Harper & Bros. Sold 
by Jansen, McClurg & Co., Chicago. 

0 cts. 

It will bea good recommendation of 
this story when we say that it is one of a 
series of Tales for Girls, written or edited 
by the author of “John Halifax, Gentle- 
man.’ This story, like the others, is well 
written, and while interesting, embodies 
wholesome and encouraging views of life 
and duty. 


Pretty Mrs. Gaston, and Other Stories, 
By John Esten Cooke, author of “ Vir- 
gis Commedians,” etc. Illustrated. 

New York: Orange Judd & Co. Sold 
by Jansen, McClurg & Co., Chicago. 
$1.50. 

The principal one of these stories, 
“Pretty Mrs. Gaston,” is a lively and 
readable story of Virginia life, and pur- 
ishes villainy and rewards virtue in the 
approved way, but is by no means a com- 
mon place story. 


INTERNATIONAL REVIEW—No. 7—July 
and August. New York: A. S. Barnes 
& Co. $5.00 a year. 

This number gives a new variety, as 
will readily be seen, and the articles are 
all of living interest, as follows: Wm. 
Cullen Bryant and his Writings, by Ray 
Palmer, D. D.; Coal and its Supply by 
Prof. E. B. Andrews. State Geologists of 
Ohio; Thirteen Years of Freedom in 
Italy, by Prof. Angelo de Gubernatis, LL. 
D., of Florence, Italy; The Catholic Re- 
formation in Switzerland; The New Re- 
view of the English Bible, by Prof. Geo. 
P. Fisher, D. D., Yale College; The Or- 
thodox Church, by the Princess Dora qd’ 
Istria. Books. 
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Harper's WEEKLY, with Nast on the 
lookout, pencil in hand, is a power of the 
day. Every topic and event of general 
interest is presented and illustrated, in a 
striking and instructive manner. The 
last number pays its respects, among va- 
rious other things, to the College Regat- 
ta, one of the sensations of the summer. 
Harper is always on the side of good 
morals and political reform, and exerts a 
salutary check on rascalities in high 
places. 

Every Saturpay continues its three 
serials—“ A Rose in June,” “ His Two 
Wives,” and “Far from the Madding 
Crowd ’—the two first clever stories, the 
last one of the stories of the day. Every 
number contains a choice medley of mis- 
cellaneous literature, home and foreign, 
and an abundance of spicy editorials. 

APPLETON’S JOURNAL continues “ My 
Story,” by the author of “ Patty,” and 
several other interesting serials. This 
journal is specially noted for a choice va- 
riety of contributions from American 
writers, and for its refined taste in all mat- 
ters of literature, art, music and the dra- 
ma, with a judicious resume of scientific 
progress, and a weekly record of events. 
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A New Music Boox For Day ScHoots, 
—We call the especial attention of teach- 
ers and School Committees to the adver- 
tisement of Messrs. Ogden & Leslie’s new 
music book, “ Silver Carols.” The repu- 
tation of the authors make it certain that 
the new book is all that its publisher 
claims for it. Specimen pages will be 
sent free to any address. Write to W. W. 
Whitney, Toledo, Ohio. 

CHAMBER'S ENcYCLOPEDIA.—It should 
be understood by those who wish this 
valuable work, that the last and best edi- 
tion is not the last Edinburg edition, but 
that of Messrs. J. B. Lippincott & Co., of 
Philadelphia, which can be obtained of 
J. H. Rolfe, 36 Monroe St., Chicago. This 
edition has undergone thorough revision, 
and is in many respects superior to the 
last Edinburg edition. 


OrcuTt’s Manuats.—‘ The Teacher's 
Manual’ will be sent for 85 cents, and 
“The Parent’s Manual” for $1.00, post- 
paid. Published by Thompson, Brown 
& Co., Cornhill, Boston. 





TEACHERS will be interested in the ad- 


vertisement of Eldredge & Brother, which 
appears in the present number, on cover. 
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MADISON, 





Wises OuSit, 


WISCONSIN. 





This institution embraces the following Colleges and Departments : 
COLLEGE OF ARTS. 


Five Departments. 
Military Scisnce. 


Two Departments. 


MODERN CLASSICAL Department. 


General Science, Agriculture, Civil Engineering, Mining and Metallurgy, 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS. 
ANCIENT CLASSICAL Department, in which the course of study is equivalent 
to that in the best classical colleges in the country. 
French and German take the place of Greek. 


SUB-FRESHMEN COURSE. 


This embraces two years of preparatory study. 


Ladies are admitted to all the courses of instruction in the University. 


LAW SCHOOL. 


Judge P. L. SPOONER, Dean of the Law Faculty. 


The Laboratories for instruction in Analytical Chemistry, Determinative Mineralogy and the Assay- 
iog of Ores, are believed to be the most complete in the country, west of the Alleghanies. 


A QUANTITATIVE LABORATORY 
has been opened, and numerous additions have been made to the apparatus in the different Depart- 
LIBRARIES. 
are open to students, without charge, containing more than SEVENTY THOUSAND VOLUMES. 
THE CURRENT EXPENSES 


ments of Science. 


are less than in other institutions of equal grade. 


One student from each Assembly district, and all 


graduates of graded schools of the State who pass the required examination, are entitled to 


FREE TUITION. 
The institution is under the immediate charge cf a President and twenty-six Professors and Teach- 
ers, and is, in all respects, in a highly prosperous condition. 


For further information, apply to 
MADISON, June 4, 1874. 


JOHN BASCOM, 


President. 








